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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS TO CONGRESS AND -TO THE NATION 


HE address of the President at the opening 

of the last session of the Sixty-third Con- 

-gress is characteristic. It is short, pointed, 

graceful in expression, lofty in tone. It is not 

only an address to Congress. It is an address to the 
American people. 

Mr. Wilson makes few recommendations. In so doing 
he undoubtedly has regard for the salient fact that it is 
the short session which is beginning, and that Congress 
has less than three months in which to accomplish the 
task, heavy in itself, of passing the great appro- 
priation bills. The legislation which he urges is none of 
it new; it has all been before Congress at the session 
just closed, and most of it was past by one house. 


ITH his customary literary skill, the President 

relates the legislation which he recommends, to 
the conditions created by the Great War. As the war 
progresses, he declares, the countries of Europe “will 
need our help and our manifold services as they have 
never needed them before; and we should be ready, more 
fit and ready than we have ever been.” The rest of the 
world, especially the states of Central and South Amer- 
ica, will also need our help. “The nations,” he says, 
“whom Europe has usually supplied with innumerable 
articles of manufacture and commerce of which they are 
in constant need and without which their economic de 
velopment halts and stands still can now get only a 
small part of what they formerly imported and eagerly 
look to us to supply their all but empty markets.” 

In order to fulfil this mission of usefulness thrust 
upon us by war, we must do, in Mr. Wilson’s view, two 
things. We must make it possible, as it has not been 
possible in the past, to develop the rich resources of 
our national domain; and we must create a merchant 
marine to distribute our products to the markets that 
await them.“We have,” says Mr. Wilson, “the wish to 
serve and to serve greatly, generously; but we are not 
prepared as we should be. We are not ready to mobilize 
our resources at once. We are not prepared to use them 
immediately and at their best, without delay and with- 
out waste.” 

To accomplish these purposes, there are three meas- 
ures pending in Congress which the President would 
have pushed to final enactment. Two relate to conserva- 
tion; they have both already past the House and are 
ready for immediate action by the Senate. The one aims 
“to unlock, with proper safeguards, the resources of the 
national domain.” This we owe “not only to the people 
of that great western country for whose free and sys- 
tematic development . . . our legislation has done so 
little, but also to the people of the nation as a whole.” 


The other is intended “to encourage the use of the navi- 
gable waters ... for the generation of power.” This we 
owe “in fulfilment of our repeated promises that the 
water power of the country should in fact as well as in 
name be put at the disposal of great industries which 
can make economical and profitable use of it, the rights 
of the public being adequately guarded the while, and 
monopoly in the use prevented.” 

The third measure provides for a government owned 
merchant marine. The plea for this piece of legislation 
Mr. Wilson bases upon these assertions: 

1. We cannot carry our goods to the empty markets 
that await them if we have no ships. 

2. We cannot get the ships if we wait for the, trade 
to develop without them. 

3. “To retrace the steps by which we have, it seems 
almost deliberately, withdrawn our flag from the seas 
. .. would take a long time” and much detailed legisla- 
tion, “and the trade which we ought immediately to 
handle would disappear or find other channels while we 
debated the items.” 

4. We must cut the Gordian knot by enabling the Gov- 
ernment to open wide these gates of trade before it is 
altogether profitable to open them or altogether rea- 
sonable to ask private capital to open them at a ven- 
ture. 

5. The Government should provide shipping facilities 
where to provide them would not be at first profitable, 
and should withdraw when the project has become suf- 
ficiently profitable to attract private capital. 


HERE is one other piece of legislation which the 

President urges as especially appropriate at this 
time. It is the bill giving a larger measure of self-gov- 
ernment to the Philippines. “How better,” he asks, “in 
this time of anxious questioning and perplexed policy, 
could we show our confidence in the principles of liberty 
as the source as well as the expression of life, how bet- 
ter could we demonstrate our own self-possession and 
stedfastness in the courses of justice and disinterested- 
ness than by thus going calmly forward to fulfill our 
promises to a dependent people who will now look more 
anxiously than ever to see whether we have indeed the 
liberality, the unselfishness, the courage, the faith we 
have boasted and professed?” 

From these concrete recommendations of legislation 
the President proceeds to consideration of two general 
topics. In considering one of these, he speaks to Con- 
gress, in considering the other to the nation. 

The first is economy. “The duty of economy,” he says, 
“is not debatable. It is manifest and imperative... . 
We are spending the money of the great people whose 
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servants we are—not our own. We are trustees and re- 
sponsible stewards in the spending.” 

The people, he declares, are not jealous of the amount 
the business of government costs, but only desirous 
that “they get what they need and desire for the out- 
lay, that the money is being spent for objects of which 
they approve, and that it is being applied with good 
business sense and management.” 

“It is not expenditure but extravagance that we 
should fear being criticized for,” he continues. “The 
nation is not niggardly; it is very generous. It will 
chide us only if we forget for whom we pay money out 
and whose money it is we pay.” 

These are admirable and sound propositions. It is 
strongly to be hoped that they will be kept in mind and 
applied if such traditional dippings into the public 
purse as river and harbor and public building bills are 
proposed in Congress. 


HE final subject with which Mr. Wilson deals is 

national defense. In speaking to the nation on this 
point the President is obviously moved by a desire to 
curb the unquiet and unhealthy agitation which is being 
stirred up with the object lesson of the European war 
as a text. 

We have no reason, he declares, to fear threats against 
our independence or our territorial integrity. We fear 
the power of no other nation. We mean to live our own 
lives as we will; but we mean also to let live. We 
threaten none, we covet the possessions of none, we de- 
sire the overthrow of none. We are the champions of 
peace and concord. 

We have always had a clear and settled policy as to 
military establishments. We need and: desire no large 
standing army. We are ready to defend ourselves to the 
utmost, but to do it we shall not turn America into a 
military camp. 

“We must depend in every time of national peril,” 
continues Mr. Wilson, “. . . not upon a standing army, 
nor yet upon a reserve army, but upon a citizenry 
trained and accustomed to arms. It will be right enough, 
right American policy, based upon our accustomed prin- 
ciples and practises, to provide a system by which every 
citizen who will volunteer for the training may be made 
familiar with the use of modern arms, the rudiments 
of drill and maneuver, and the maintenance and sanita- 
tion of camps. We should encourage such training and 
make it a means of discipline which our young men will 
learn to value. It is right that we should provide it not 
only, but that we should make it as attractive as possi- 
ble, and so induce ‘our young men to undergo it at such 
times as they can command a little freedom and can seek 
the physical development they need, for mere health’s 
sake, if for nothing more. Every means by which such 
things can be stimulated is legitimate, and such a meth- 
od smacks of true American ideas.” 

Passing from the land to the sea, the President de- 
clares: “A powerful navy we have always regarded as 
our proper and natural means of defense. . . . We shall 
take leave to be strong upon the seas, in the future as 
in the past; and there will be no thought of offense or 
of provocation in that. Our ships are our natural bul- 
warks.” 

Then Mr. Wilson asks the pregnant question: “But 
who shall tell us now what sort of navy to build? ... 


When will the experts tell us just what kind we should 
construct—and when will they be right for ten years 
together, if the relative efficiency of craft of different 
kinds and uses continues to change as we have seen it 
change under our very eyes in these last few months?” 

Mr. Wilson’s observations on this vext question of 
national defense blow like a cooling wind over the 
fevered excitement of the vociferous jingoes. They are 
as far removed from the one extreme as the other—the 
visionary impracticability of the non-resistant and the 
brutal pugnacity of the militarist. We are convinced 
that here President Wilson interprets the spirit of the 
American people aright. In the hands of a man who 
views both our national responsibility to protect our 
own and our national obligation to do justice to others 
in such a light, our national honor and well-being are 
safe. 

Without attempting to appraise his proposals of spe- 
cific legislation, to which we shall return from time to 
time as occasion demands, we have no hesitation in 
saying that the President’s address is a splendid docu- 
ment, resonant in tone, admirable in expression, lofty 
in spirit. 


THE ARMAMENT FLURRY 


T the very moment when four continents and the 

seven seas are witnessing the greatest war known 
to history and ten million men in arms are drenching 
the world with human blood, when the pretension that 
militarism is a preserver of peace has utterly collapsed 
and Europe is on the verge of moral and material bank- 
ruptcy, we are told that the United States must imitate 
the folly of Europe and proceed forthwith to build up a 
great and ever greater army and navy. 

It is time to use such sense as God has given us. When 
our population was three million, or five million, or ten 
million, or fifty million, we feared no nation on earth. 
We were never attacked. It is a historical fact that we 
forced every war we had. Now, however, with one hun- 
dred million people and one hundred and fifty billion 
dollars of wealth, with Europe locked in a death strug- 
gle and the only military power in Asia doing every- 
thing in her power to hold our friendship, it is suddenly 
declared that our security is endangered and we are 
asked to accept the great illusion that armaments are 
our only protection against this peril. 

There are many reasons why there is less need of in- 
creasing our armaments now than for a number of years. 
We shall mention but three: 

1. All the powers that could do the United States any 
harm, except Italy, always our friend, are engaged in 
war. Those nations, with the exception of Japan, will 
have to recuperate a long time before they can become 
dangerous to us. Japan has shown itself eager to be our 
friend; the only danger in that direction will come from 
our own actions. As the great nations of the world are 
sedulously cultivating our friendship, it is inconceivable 
that they will change their attitude over night and make 
war on us within a time sufficiently near to demand 
preparation for it at this minute. 

2. If we increase our armaments now how shall we go 
about it? Shall we build battleships? There is not a 
little reason to think the battleship is a thing of the 
past. Japan has just announced that she will build none 
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this year. Shall we build forts? Forts no longer protect 
men. Men have to protect forts, as witness Verdun. 
Shall we build submarines and aircraft? Possibly, but 
no wise man would advise plunging in this respect until 
the lessons of the war have become more evident. 

3. The United States now seems destined to play the 
most important réle at the end of the war in the great 
reconstruction of civilization that must follow. The 
powers that seem most likely to win declare their in- 
tention of demanding some sort of disarmament. Will 
the United States then jeopardize her great influence 
at that supreme hour by losing her head now? If we 
refuse to be stampeded our example will encourage Eu- 
rope to go much farther toward disarmament than it 
otherwise would. Moreover, the sincerity of any peace 
proposals we then make will not be impugned. 

The United States should go to the Peace Conference 
prepared to announce to the world that we are ready: 

First, to join in an international agreement for the 
limitation of armaments, or if the nations are not ready 
for that, 

Second, to join a League of Peace provided at least 
two other of the Great Powers will join with us, the 
League agreeing to reduce its armaments to the point 
where its combined forces are slightly larger than those 
of the greatest outside nation or alliance likely to attack 
it and to use its armaments to maintain international 
treaties and the decisions of international courts and 
parliaments. 

If either of these alternatives is adopted the United 
States will then be in a position to decrease her arma- 
ments. If, however, the world is not yet ready to limit 
armaments and the proposals of the United States are 
spurned, then and then only will it be in order for the 
United States to determine whether her security de- 
mands the further expenditure of hundreds of millions 
for armaments and the withdrawal of hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men from fields and factories to the bar- 
racks. 

There can be no objection to an investigation being 
made now or later by Congress, by Security Leagues or 
by Peace Societies to see if our army and navy are in- 
efficient or insufficiently manned and equipped. If there 
are not enough shifts to handle the coast defense guns, 
if fifteen thousand enlisted men are needed to complete 
the crews of our warships, if there are only fifty large 
torpedoes on hand, there is every reason why the deficits 
and deficiencies should be made up at once. We want the 
best army and navy in the world for their size. 

But to go beyond this and propose that we adopt an 
entirely new military policy of increased armaments at 
this moment is pure mob hysteria. The American people 
should set their faces like flint against it. 








WELCOME RUMORS 

T is rumored that the President has it in mind: to 

attend the executive sessions of the Senate. This he 
has an undoubted right to do under the Senate’s stand- 
ing rules. It is also rumored that he would like to have 
Cabinet officers entitled to seats in the House without 
votes. This would need either an amendment to the 
House rules or new legislation. 

It would be well if he could accomplish both things. 
Americans were once proud that the fathers had put 


the executive, the legislative and the judiciary into more 
or less water-tight compartments. But the fathers, out 
of the fullness of their experience, were afraid of kings. 

We do not like kings a bit better than they did. But 
we do not fear their interference. Our democracy is of 
too stout a growth. There is no danger of any Ameri- 
can President turning ,into a tyrant. He is the most 
democratic thing in the United States. For he is the one 
officer elected by all the people. 

The British, from whose bitter experience we thought 
we were taking a lesson when we built a wall between 
executive and legislature, know better. The British .ex- 
ecutive leads the legislature, the British legislature 
selects, keeps in office and dismisses the executive. 

Every President of recent years that was worth his 
salt has felt a keen responsibility for legislation. Any- 
thing which will bring the executive and the legislature 
into closer touch and more complete coéperation will be 
a step forward. 

We trust that the rumors are accurate, and that the 
President will accomplish his purposes. 








A BIENNIAL ABSURDITY 


AST month a new Congress was elected. Last week 

a new session of Congress opened. Is it the new 
Congress that is holding this new session? Certainly 
not. 

It will not be until December, 1915, that the men 
selected by the people in November, 1914, begin to carry 
out the mission with which they have been entrusted. 
At the election many members of the House were 
relegated by their constitutents to private life. But for 
three months they will continue to represent the voters 
who have refused to keep them longer in office. 

This is one of the most curious anomalies of our 
system of government. Possibly in the days of stage 
coaches and post horses and constitution making there 
may have been some reason for it. There is not the 
shadow of a reason now. Democracy demands that the 
will of the people be made promptly effective. A public 
opinion which must wait thirteen months after it has 
exprest itself before it can be put into effect suffers a 
heavy handicap. This is neither democracy, efficiency 
nor good sense. 

Here is a good place for a constitutional amendment. 








THE SUBJECTION OF SERVIA 


N June 28 a Servian youth in the capital of Bosnia 

fired a shot that was heard round the world. A 
month later the Austrians began their revenge by the 
bombardment of the Servian capital, which has now 
fallen into their hands. Within this brief interval events 
so momentous have occurred that the public has paid 
little attention to the rights and wrongs of the acts 
which precipitated the universal catastrophe. The Ger- 
man Government, assuming that Great Britain would 
be reluctant to take up arms in defense of a contemptible 
assassin of a nation notorious for its atrocities, took 
advantage of the occasion to bring on the war which it 
believed was sooner or later inevitable. But it was 
rightly felt by the world at large that the war was 
wrong however justifiable its pretext and so while no 
one sympathizes with the criminal and but few with 
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Servia there has been general condemnation of the high- 
handed retaliation of Austria. 

Prinzip, the nineteen-year-old student who shot the 
Archduke and his consort, has with his conspirators 
been tried at Sarajevo and found guilty. We have, in- 
deed, heard only the Austrian side of the story and we 
might be skeptical of the absolute impartiality of a trial 
on which the justification of the Austrian ultimatum 
depended and which was carried on while the sound of 
the Servian cannon could be heard in the courtroom. It 
must be remembered, too, that five years ago the Austro- 
Hungarian Government appealed to the world against 
the machinations of Servia and brought forward in sup- 
port of the allegation documents which, when the alleged 
conspirators came to trial, were proved to have been 
forged in behalf of the Government like the evidence in 
the Dreyfus case. It may be questioned, too, whether 
the Servian Government would be so unwise, even if 
they were so wicked, as to encourage the assassination 
of an Heir Apparent of pro-Slav sympathies, knowing 
that it would bring down upon them what they most 
dreaded, the vengeance of Austria. 

But we have no disposition to question the verdict of 
the Sarajevo court. Prinzip and his accomplices freely 
confest, in fact openly gloried in their crimes, justify- 
ing them on the ground that their object was the free- 
ing of the Serbs from Austrian tyranny. It does not 
matter whether the bomb and the revolver used at 
Sarajevo came from Belgrade or elsewhere since we 
know that the motive for their use came from there. 
The Serbs have made no secret of their intention to 
overthrow Austrian rule in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
and to incorporate these provinces in a Greater 
Servia. Nor can we believe that they would be scrupu- 
lous as to the means used to accomplish their ends when 
we recall the fact that King Peter of Servia owes his 
throne to the assassination of King Alexander and 
Queen Draga by their own officers. Since we have read 
the report of the Carnegie investigating committee on 
the conduct of the Balkan wars, the very name of “Ser- 
via” gives us a sickening sensation, so it is too soon for 
the Serbs to expect American sympathy in their nation- 
alistic aspirations. 

Neither can we see that Bosnia and Herzegovina 
would gain by annexation to Servia. Austrian rule has 
much of the arrogance of the Prussian without much of 
its efficiency, but still it is undeniable that Bosnia has 
made much more progress toward civilization since 
1878 than Servia. Even if the Orthodox Serbs of Bosnia 
should gain by the change it would be hard on the Mos- 
lems and on the Croats, who are Catholic Serbs. The 
Emperor of Austria even supports a Mohammedan theo- 
logical seminary, but Servia is the most intolerant of 
the Balkan states toward other faiths than her own and 
has little liking for schools of any kind. Eighty per cent 
of the inhabitants of Servia cannot read, while Bul- 
garia, under similar handicaps, is rapidly reducing illit- 
eracy to a minimum. 

The action of Austria in annexing Bosnia and Herze- 
govina in 1908 is still denounced by the English as an 
outrage upon a helpless people and a violation of the 
Treaty of Berlin—which is highly amusing when we 
think that it was at the suggestion of Lord Salisbury 
that the provinces were given to Austria and that Aus- 
tria might have annexed them then with the approval 


of England, France and Russia. It was Hungarian 
jealously that caused the Austrian Government to prefer 
to have the milder and more ambiguous word “occupa- 
tion” inserted in the treaty. 

The question of the disposition of the Serbs should 
of course be determined, not by legal terminology, still 
less by force of arms, but by the best interests of the 
people involved. The case is somewhat very similar to 
that of Germany’s annexed provinces. The Germans con- 
tend that Alsace and Lorraine have prospered under 
their administration. The French contend that the peo- 
ple do not like their administration but want to join 
France. The Austrians contend that Bosnia and Herze- 
govina have prospered under their administration. The 
Serbs contend that the people do not like their admin- 
istration but want to join Servia. Both sides may prove 
their point without settling the question, for the argu- 
ments do not meet. 


THE LOS ANGELES RESURRECTION: 


HE papers are giving us a wonderful story—and 
it is wonderful—that of the woman in a hospital 
in Los Angeles who was undergoing under an anesthetic 
a major operation on the viscera. She quite collapsed. 
She ceased to breathe; her heart ceased to beat; she was 


dead. No question of it in the mind of the attending 


physicians. They tried to induce breathing, but in vain. 
Then the surgeon reached his hand up thru the opened 
cavity until he had found the heart, and held it be- 
tween his finger and thumb, pressing it rhythmically to 
imitate its regular beating. After a little while it began 
to beat feebly of itself, and the lungs began to breathe, 
and they gave oxygen, and the woman is now likely to 
recover. 

It was a wonderful case, proving the possibility of 
what had been previously conjectured; but that is not 
the full point of the story as sent to the press. She was 
quite dead, we are told, but how about her soul? Where 
was it meanwhile? And the implication is, was there 
any soul apart from the body? 

“Where was the soul?” We can know little of the re- 
lation of the soul to place and space. If it has location 
we do not know where it is, in the body or out of the 
body, nor how long it may linger out of the body after 
death. Nor do we know how long the body may have 
life after the heart has ceased to beat. Let us tell an- 
other true story which we happen to know, but is not 
told in the medical journals; we could give the name if 
required. 

A very intelligent woman had given birth to a child 
and her life seemed to ebb and fail. It seemed to her 
that she had died and she felt, or seemed to feel, her 
soul peacefully escaping from her body, ready to pass 
out of the room. Then she thought of the child and the 
burden it would be to the father to rear it; and un- 
willingly, and with effort and pain, she forced her soul 
to return to the body. We do not assert that this was 
more than a sick fancy, but the experience was real to 
her and it suggests. what may be real. 

And read the Parsee Scriptures. They will tell you just 
how many days the soul lingers about the body, and 
how to facilitate its easy escape. So all peoples have be- 
lieved that the soul is something different from the body, 
not an issue of the imagination nor a tissue of the brain. 
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The Death Struggle In this little 
in Flanders corner of Eu- 


rope, neglected 
by the tourist, among the sand dunes 
and canals, where sleepy villages 
bear names famous in song and 
story of the days when Flanders was 
among the foremost in wealth, in- 
dustries and art, there have been 
gathered warriors from a _ wider 
range than made up Xerxes’ army. 
Here are Sikhs and Gurkhas from 
India and beyond, under their tribal 
chiefs and maintaining in this 
strange land their dietary and reli- 
gious customs; here are negroes 
from the Belgian Kongo and the 
French Gold Coast, and Turcos of 
Mohammed’s faith from Algeria. 
The antipodes have sent the sons of 
colonists and exiles to fight under 
the Union Jack, and in the French 
Foreign Legion are adventurers and 
outcasts from every country. These 
millions of men, as diverse in their 
ideals and antagonistic in their per- 
sonal interests as human beings can 
be, are enduring incredible hard- 
ships and daily risking their lives at 
the will of their commanders in a 
quarrel whose real purpose nobody is 
able exactly to define. 

The pettiness of the tangible re- 
sults obtained from day to day by 
these unprecedented exertions is best 
shown by the official bulletins. On 
December 5 the French Government 
made the following announcement: 

To the north of the Lys we have real- 
ized appreciable progress. Our infantry 
attacking at dawn took with a single 


charge two lines of trenches. The gain 
was 500 meters. 


A portion of the hamlet of Weiden- 


dreft, one kilometer northwest of 
Langemarck, remains in our hands. Be- 
fore Poesele, halfway between Dixmude 
and Ypres, we have taken on the right 
bank of the canal a roadhouse over 
which there has been sharp fighting for 
a month. The enemy has tried without 
success by a violent attack of heavy 
artillery to foree us to evacuate the 
ground we have won. 

These are the victories of one day 
in this field; the gain of 400 yards, 
the holding of part of a hamlet, the 
capture of a ferryman’s house. And 
the Germans had still less to boast. 

From the rest of the line of battle 
in the West there is not much more 
to report for the week. The effort of 
the Germans to push forward north 
of Arras resulted in nothing more 
than the capture of the village and 
chateau of Vermelles, which they 
have had since to abandon. In Alsace 
the French claim to have made con- 
siderable advances. 








THE GREAT WAR 


November 80—Germans break thru 
Russian ring at Lodz. Deadlock in 
Flanders continues. 

December 1—Russians come within 
eight miles of Cracow. Hard fight- 
ing in Argonne forest. 

December 2—Austrians take Bel- 
grade. German troops advancing 
from Sieradz toward Lodz. 

December 8—King George visits seat 
of war and meets King Albert in 
Flanders. Boer General De Wet cap- 
tured and taken to Johannesburg. 

December 4—French invading Lor- 
raine near Metz and Alsace near 
Altkirch. Germans lose Vermelles. 

December 5—Italian Parliament ap- 
proves Government’s policy of armed 
neutrality. Russians claim gains in 
Armenia and Persia. 

December 6—Germans take Lodz. 
Turks claim gains in Transcaucasia. 




















After three weeks of 
The Struggle confused and conflict- 
in Poland ing reports, in which 
both Petrograd and Berlin claimed 
the victory and agreed on nothing 
except that the fighting was of the 
most terrific character, we can at 
last get some idea of the situation in 
Poland, altho it is impossible yet to 
say which has the advantage or ex- 
actly what has occurred. Unlike Bel- 
gium and Fran¢ée, where the lines 
are parallel and almost stationary, 
the movements in Poland have been 
rapid, and the troops so entangled 
that each side might well assert that 
it had outflanked the other and 
attacked it in the rear. The armies 
were in fact hooked together about 
Lodz and there is doubtless some 
truth in the claim of both the Rus- 
sians and the Germans that they had 
cut off and captured large bodies of 
the enemy. The aeroplane and infor- 
mation service evidently does not 
work so well in Poland as in the 
west, where surprizes and ambus- 
cades on a large-scale are impossible. 
Consequently both sides blundered 
and got into untenable positions, but 
the other party was not able to take 
full advantage of the situation. 

The statement issued a week ago 
from Petrograd that the army of 
General von Hindenburg had been 
caught in a trap proved to be prema- 
ture and fallacious, but it might 
have been true if General Rennen- 
kampf had not been two days late in 
bringing up his force at Plock to 
complete the Russian ring of steel 
which was being drawn around the 
German army. Because of this fail- 
ure General Rennenkampf has been 
superseded, General Rennenkampf, 


who is now sixty-four years old, dis- 
tinguished himself in command of 
the Fifth Siberian Corps in the 
Russo-Japanese war and was given 
a golden saber by the Czar. But his 
disastrous defeat in East Prussia by 
General von Hindenburg on August 
23, when 70,000 Russians were taken 
prisoner, was a heavy blow to his 
military reputation, and now that 
he has twice allowed the Germans 
to escape his clutches his career is 
over. 


Probably the hardest 
The Battle ¢onting of the war has 
of Lodz taken place within the 
last month in the vicinity of Lodz 
and Lowicz, where the Germans are 
for the second time trying to force 
their way to Warsaw. The reports 
from Berlin have been brief and 
noncommittal. Those from Petro- 
grad have been long and told of a 
continuous series of Russian suc- 
cesses, but since the scenes of these 
victories are continually nearer to 
the Polish capital, we may assume 
that on the whole the Germans have ~ 
gained ground. 

The second invasion of Poland be- 
gan about November 6 by a simul-~ 
taneous advance from north, west 
and southwest on lines centering on 
Warsaw. The army of General von 
Hindenburg, with its left on the 
Vistula, and General von Mack- 
ensen, with its right on the Warta 
River, made the greatest advance 
toward the common goal. By the 
18th the Germans had pierced the 
center of the Russian line between 
Lodz and Lowicz, even got some 
fifteen miles beyond Lodz to the 
southeast. This latter detachment, 
being then inside the Russian front, 
was completely surrounded and the 
Russians thought they had it fast, 
but the Germans fought their way 
thru the Russian lines to the north 
and joined their comrades on the 
other side of Lodz. According to 
Petrograd accounts this was the 
bloodiest action of the war. In the 
thirty-six-hour fight the Germans 
lost nine-tenths of their officers; and 
many regiments had less than a 
hundred men left. 

At the same time General von 
Hindenburg’s army was attacked in 
the rear and left flank by a Russian 
force on both sides of the Vistula, 
near Plock. By gaining command of 
the river at this point the Russians 
were able to capture the steamboats 
which were carrying supplies up 
the Vistula to the German armies. 
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While the Russians from Lodz 
were trying to outflank the German 
right, they were threatened on the 
other side by a German force which 
crost the Warta at Sieradz on No- 
vember 29. This force had been 
brought by rail from Kalisz to Sie- 
radz, where there are two bridges 
over the river, one for trains and one 
for wagons. The Russians occupying 
the hills and woods between Sieradz 
and Lodz endeavored to stop the ad- 
vance of the Germans from this 
direction, but apparently without 
success. On the night of December 4 
a German column about ten miles 
southwest of Lodz was attacked and 


dispersed by Russian armored auto- 
mobiles carrying machine guns. 

About twenty miles south of Sie- 
radz another German army has crost 
the Warta from Wielun, and still 
further south an army under Gen- 
eral Hétzendorf is advancing from 
Czenstochowa along the railroad to 
Petrikau. 

Lodz was captured by the Ger- 
mans on December 6, after a bom- 
bardment of several days. This is a 
thriving manufacturing. city of 
about 500,000 inhabitants, half of 
them Poles and the rest Germans 
and Jews in nearly equal numbers. 
It is fifty miles from Warsaw. 
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THE ADVANCE ON LODZ 


The second German invasion of Poland was made from six points. One army moved south from 

Miawa. A second marched down the left bank of the Vistula from Thorn to Lowicz. A third went 

from Posen to Lodz. A fourth from Kalicz crossed the Warta at Sieradz. A fifth advanced from 

Wielun toward Petrikau and the sixth from Czenstochowa with the same objective. The arrows 

show the movements of the German troops. The shaded area represents the territory held by the 
Russians at the end of the first week in December 


= The Russians continue 
The Galician their steady progress 

Campaign westward between the 
Vistula River and the Carpathian 
Mountains. Petrograd boasts that 
the Russian army making this ad- 
vance has had forty-five fights in 
forty-five days and taken 50,000 
prisoners. Most of the towns men- 
tioned in their march on Cracow 
have no meaning to us, but when it 
was announced that the Russians 
had reached Weliczka we remem- 
bered the pictures in the old geog- 
raphy of the chapels and statues and 
underground life of the deep salt 
mines here. This means that the 
Russians are only eight miles from 
Cracow and within gunshot of its 
outer fortifications, and the attack 
upon them may have already be- 
gun. 

The Russian invasion of Hungary 
thru the Carpathian Mountains can 
hardly be regarded as a dangerous 
movement in the winter time, for the 
passes are high and difficult at best, 
but the political effect is consider- 
able, for the Hungarians complain 
that their troops have been sacrificed 
ruthlessly in Poland and Galicia, and 
now their own land is left unde- 
fended. The Hungarian Premier, 
Count Tisza, is said to have gone to 
the Kaiser at Berlin and informed 
him frankly that he could not be 
responsible for the continued loyalty 
of the Hungarians under the circum- 
stances, and that his Cabinet. would 
resign unless something adequate 
was done for the protection of his 
country, 


On December 2 the 
city of Belgrade, which 
was the first point of 
attack in the Great War, fell into the 
hands of the Austrians. There are 
two curious things about this; the 
first is why the city held out so long, 
and the second is why it should be 
taken now. 

‘In the beginning it was not to be 
expected that the Servians, previ- 
ously weakened by ten months of 
exceptionally bloody warfare, could 
hope to defend themselves agzinst a 
fresh foe of more than tea times 
their number. Nor was it anticipated 
that Belgrade, tho famous as a for- 
tress for a thousand years, would 
stand a siege more than ten times as 
long as Antwerp. The Servians 
themselves evidently despaired of 
holding their capital, so the govern- 
ment was removed promptly to Nish, 
a town of 25,000 population, a hun- 
dred and thirty miles into the inte- 
rior and only thirty miles from the 
Bulgarian border. 

The capital of Servia occupies a 
promontory jutting into Austro- 
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Hungarian territory at the junction 
of the Danube and the Save rivers. 
The Austrians therefore did not 
even have to shift their guns from 
their own forts to shell the city, and 
it was exposed on three sides to the 
fire of their river monitors. A large 
part of the 90,000 inhabitants fled 
from the city, but the garrison main- 
tained a stout resistance to the last 
against both bombardment and 
assault. 

More than this, the Serbs inflicted 
a disastrous defeat on the Austrian 
army which crost the Drina River 
from the west and then turned tables 
by invading Bosnia to within a few 
miles of Serajevo, the capital of the 
province. This was the time when 
the Austrians were straining every 
nerve in the vain attempt to check 
the onward movement of the Rus- 
sians in Galicia. When the Germans 
relieved the pressure in this direc- 
tion by their counter invasion of 
Poland, the Austrians were free to 
turn their attention to their south- 
ern foe and in a short time the Serbs 
and Montenegrins were driven out 
of Bosnia. Then the Austrians again 
crost the Drina, this time with 
greater success. A victory at Valievo, 
on the Kalubara River, forty miles 
south of Belgrade, enabled them to 
approach that city from the rear, 
and its western fortifications were 
carried by a bayonet charge. Most of 
the Servian troops had been previ- 
ously withdrawn. General von Frank 
was enabled to telegraph the news of 
the capture of Belgrade to Emperor 
Francis Joseph on the sixty-sixth 
anniversary of his reign, and the 
victorious commander was rewarded 
by the Grand Cross of the Leopold 
Order. 

According to Vienna reports, 19,- 
000 Servian prisoners have been 
taken since the Austrians began the 
present offensive movement, and the 
Servian army, which numbered 
about 300,000 at the commencement 
of the war, has been reduced by fully 
a third. On the other hand, Nish 
claims that the Servian army has 
been reinforced by 40,000 new young 
recruits of eighteen and nineteen 
years of age. 


It may well be 
wondered why the 
Austrians should 
be pushing forward the invasion of 
Servia with such energy just now, 
when they are being harder prest 
than ever by the Russians in Galicia. 
The country from which the Aus- 
trians were ignominiously driven in 
August they are now attempting to 
regain when the snow lies six feet 
deep in the valleys. The Serbs are 
capable of maintaining a guerrilla 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO YPRES 


warfare in their mountain home for 
years; in fact, those of Montenegro 
were never really conquered by the 
Turks. There is no glory to be gained 
by the conquest of Servia. Why then 
should the Austrians undertake it at 
a time when their own capital is 
threatened? 

The reason must be political 
rather than military, and exactly 
what it is must be left to the disclo- 
sure of events. For one thing, there 
is evidence that the Allies were pre- 
paring: for an attack on Austria- 
Hungary from the Servian side. It is 
rumored that troops have been land- 
ed under the protection of French 
and British warships at Antivari, 
the sole seaport of Montenegro. 
These could be used for an invasion 
of Herzegovina or an attack on the 
Austrian port of Cattaro, just below 
the Montenegrin capital of Cettinje. 
On the other side of Servia, just 
west of the Bulgarian border, Rus- 
sian troops have been landed, fifteen 
regiments of them, it is said, with 
seventy barge loads of ammunition 
and supplies. If so, they must have 
either been brought up the Danube 
five hundred miles from the Russian 
territory at its mouth, or have been 
shipped by rail across Rumania. In 
either case it means that Rumania 
has relinquished her neutrality and 
practically taken sides with the 
Allies. Take Jonesco, ex-Premier of 
Rumania, has telegraphed to the 
Constitutional Club of London that 
Rumania would certainly join the 
Allies, the only question being the 
precise date of intervention: The 
Rumanian parliament meets next 


week and is expected to vote for war. 
Rumania is anxious to share in the 
dismemberment of the Austro-Hun- 
garian empire by the annexation of 
the adjoining territory inhabited 
by Rumanians, but this would hard- 
ly be possible if she remained in- 
active. 

Bulgaria still bears a grudge 
against Servia for robbing her of a 
large part of her conquests in Mace- 
donia and Thrace, and she would like 
nothing better than to take advan- 
tage of the Servian extremity to 
regain it. But this would subject her 
again to an attack from Rumania on 
the north and Greece on the south, 
from which she would be likely to 
suffer as severely as before. After 
her defeat in the second Balkan war, 
Bulgaria turned toward her former 
enemy and concluded a treaty of 
friendship if not of alliance with 
Turkey. The terms are not known, 
but if it provides, as has been sus- - 
pected, for the transportation of 
Turkish troops across Bulgarian 
territory, it would account for the 
eagerness of Austria to get control 
of Servia. Once in possession of the 
railroad, which was built by Aus- 
trians, between Belgrade and Nish, 
it would be possible to send ammuni- 
tion to Constantinople or bring 
an Ottoman army to Vienna, an ally 
this time, not, as in the days of John 
Sobieski, a foe. The Allies are exert- 
ing all their influence to reconstruct 
the Balkan League against Turkey, 
and Russia has sent Prince Trou- 
betzkoy as Minister to Sofia in the 
hope of inducing Bulgaria to remain 
neutral or join the Allies. 
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Exports are still in- 
creasing, on account of 
orders from the bellig- 
erent nations in Europe. The growth 
is so great that Mr. Pratt, chief of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, at Washington, permits 
publication of his estimate that 
$500,000,000 will be added to our 
shipments if the war continues for 
one year. This addition is to be 
caused wholly by war orders. One of 
the Government’s special commercial 
agents reports to him that the manu- 
facturers of machine tools alone 
have orders amounting to $10,000,- 
000 or even $15,000,000, one large 
plant having work enough in sight 
for two years, night and day. Gov- 
ernor Walsh will ask the Massachu- 
setts Legislature for a temporary 
suspension of parts of the labor laws 
of the state, in order that work on 
army contracts may not be delayed 
by restrictions relating to overtime 
and hours. 

Mr. Schwab, of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, who is making sub- 
marines for Great Britain (eight at 
the Union Iron Works, near San 
Francisco, and twelve at Fore 
River), was questioned by the State 
Department, which had the neutral- 
ity laws in mind. He then made a 
hurried journey to Ottawa, and after 
an interview with the Canadian 
Premier and Cabinet, sailed for Lon- 
don. It is reported that the remain- 
der of the work may be done in 
Canada, or that the parts may be 
assembled in Montreal. Among the 
new orders are one for 50,000 steel 
gasoline tanks, to be used in making 
pontoon bridges, and another for 
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FIREWORKS FOR TOMMY ATKINS 


Chinamen sending off a detachment of British troops with the time-honored firecracker salute. 
One of the little oddities in a war which bristles with anomalies 


7,000,000 electric pocket 
There have been large purchases of 
zinc, exports for the last three 
months having risen to $4,143,381 
from only $80,756 in the correspond- 
ing months of last year. Certain con- 
tractors, in association with ‘the 
Lackawanna Steel Company, have 
undertaken to rebuild the bridges 
destroyed by the Germans in France. 
American steel will be used in this 
work. 

Russia has ordered thirty locomo- 
tives at the Baldwin’works. One old 
arms company, which has a large 
contract for rifles, is erecting an ad- 
dition which will cost $1,000,000. 
Another will put up four new build- 
ings. An order for 20,000,000 cart- 











lamps. | 
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SIMPLE PATRIOT OR ARCH-MILITARIST? 


The Crown Prince of Germany at the front (with the King of Saxony, to the left). He is gen- 
erally regarded as the head of the war party in Prussia. In an interview recently given an 


American correspondent, he calls the war the most 


“stupid, senseless and unnecessary” of 


modern times, and denies the existence of a militaristic party 


ridges was placed in Lowell, where 
men are working on it day and night. 
Another, for rifies and revolvers, 
makes night work in Utica. One order 
for 600,000 swords is reported. A 
well known New York firm has just 
made a contract to supply 25,000 
horses. It is difficult to find ship room 
for these animals. In addition to or- 
ders mentioned here last week may 
be noted yew ones for 4,000,000 pairs 
of woolen socks; 1,000,000 blankets 
at $1 each; 2,000,000 pairs of woolen 
gloves; 9,500,000 yards of khaki; 
250,000 suits of woolen underwear; 
240,000 suits of fleece-lined cotton 
underwear ; $4,000,000 worth of auto 
trucks; woolen cloth enough to keep 
several mills in Connecticut busy, 
and millions of horseshoes. A New 
Haven company has finished a large 
aeroplane which is said to be the first 
in filling an order for 200. Wheat is 
going out at the rate of nearly 10,- 
000,000 bushels a week. 


Representative Gardner, of 
Massachusetts, by public 
addresses and otherwise, 
has obtained the support of a consid- 
erable number of prominent persons 
for his pending resolution, which 
calls for a congressional inquiry as 
to the condition of our national de- 
fenses. Senator Lodge gives notice 
that he will introduce a similar reso- 
lution in the Senate. While congres- 
sional leaders who are in sympathy 
with the Administration are inclined 
to oppose any sensational investiga- 
tion and to leave the matter to the 
regular committees, they realize that 
a debate on the question of arma- 
ments cannot be avoided. 

The statements of Mr. Gardner 
and others as to the alleged inade- 
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CHARGING ACROSS A FORD 


Japanese in their campaign against Tsing-tau. A picture just received showing a spirited attack 
shortly before the fall of the fortress 


quacy of the defenses and the unpre- 
paredness of the military and naval 
forces have been the subject of sev- 
eral addresses and public meetings, 
and have drawn from Secretary 
Daniels a statement which is a de- 
fense of the navy and a reply to some 
of Mr. Gardner’s assertions. At a 
meeting of prominent men in New 
York a committee of fifty was ap- 
pointed and an organization, to be 
known as the National Security 
League, was formed, which will sup- 
port the Gardner resolution and seek 
to promote an understanding of the 
condition to which it relates. 


At the recent election 

Employment in Arizona there was 
of Aliens ieee 

a popular majority for 
a law proposed by the labor unions, 
providing that eighty per cent of 
the employees of any firm or corpo- 
ration in the state must be natives 
or naturalized citizens. Many for- 
eigners are employed in the mines 
and on the ranches and railroads. 
The law is not yet in force, but it is 
expected that the Legislature, fol- 
lowing the popular majority, will en- 
act it in January. Protests against 
it have been made at Washington by 
the British, Austro-Hungarian and 
Italian ambassadors, who assert that 
it is at variance with commercial 
treaties and our own national Con- 
stitution. 

Protest may also be made by 
Japan. There are Japanese laborers 
in Arizona, and they are not regard- 
ed as eligible for naturalization. If 
Japan should complain, the contro- 
versy would closely resemble the one, 
still pending, between our Govern- 
ment and Japan concerning the alien 
land laws of California. Many Mexi- 


cans are affected, but a protest from 
Mexico is not expected. It is said 
that, because of the law, or of the 
popular approval of the bill, several 
hundred mine employees have been 
dismissed. The old question of the 
power and authority of the national 
Government with respect to the 
legislative acts of states is thus 
raised again. The protests have been 
brought to the attention of the Gov- 
ernor of Arizona by the State De- 
partment. 

There is a similar controversy in 
the city of New York, where officers 
of a labor union have objected to the 
employment of aliens by contractors 
who are making excavations for the 
new subways. They point to a stat- 


ute seventeen years old which says 
that only American citizens shall be 
employed upon public works. Be- 
cause of this protest several hundred 
aliens have been discharged, and the 
number of those who may be affect- 
ed is 18,000. Here, as in the Arizona 
case, it is asserted that the exclusion 
is at variance with treaties and the 
Constitution. By agreement between 
the Public Service Commission and 
the contractors, a civil suit to test 
the constitutionality of the statute 
has been begun by injunction pro- 
ceedings, and there is also to be a 
test by a criminal suit, in which the 
secretary of the Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation has been held for trial. Mean- 
while the construction of the sub- 
ways of which the city is in great 
need is severely checked. 


After Zapata took 
possession of the 
Mexican capital, some 
thought that he was not in agree- 
ment with Villa, who was not far 
from the city. But they were work- 
ing in harmony, and in due time 
Villa entered the city, escorting Gu- 
tierrez, the convention’s Provisional 
President, who went to the palace. 
Neither Zapata nor Villa remained 
in the capital, altho they were repre- 
sented there by parts of their 
armies. It appears that while Car- 
ranza was there, his men were guilty 
of much looting. Zapata restored 
order. The Brazilian Minister, in a 
report to our Government, very 
warmly commends this bandit gen- 
eral. 

Zapata put thieves to death, pro- 
tected foreigners and their prop- 
erty, made no political arrests, sup- 
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A DIRECTORY OF EXPATRIATES 
On the house walls here Belgian refugees who have fled to Holland have left word of their destina- 
tions, so that relatives and friends may follow them. The desperate shortage of food in Belgium 
continnes, and trouble between the Germans and civilians is to be feared 
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ported the banks in their efforts: to 
do business, treated’ the diplomats 
with due consideration, and made no 
forced loans. He collected one 
month’s taxes, and with a part of the 
money repaid a loan voluntarily 
made to him by a bank. His soldiers, 
poorly clad and barefooted, gave no 
ground for complaint, except when, 
unfortunately, they killed eleven of 
the city’s firemen. Alarmed by the 
clatter of a passing engine and by 
the shouts of those who accompanied 
it on their way to a-fire, they at- 
tacked the fire company, believing 
that they were menaced by artillery 


and a revolutionist uprising. Villa ~ 


narrowly escaped death on the train 
which carried him to the city. There 
was a railway collision and thirty- 
two passengers were killed. 

Published reports said that Villa 
and Zapata quarreled, after the ar- 
riyal of the former, but the dis- 
patches of the Brazilian Minister 
and of the two special representa- 
tives of our State Department said 
nothing about any dispute. The two 
men were in conference about a new 
government. The twenty days’ term 
of Gutierrez had expired. Zapata 
proposed that his successor, for a 
short term, should be Emilio Vas- 
quez Gomez, who had for a long time 
been his favorite candidate, mainly 
because Gomez heartily supported 
his, plan for a distribution of the 
great landed estates. Villa preferred 
Dr. Miguel Silva or General Angeles. 
He was unwilling, it was said, to be 
Minister of War, because he desired 
to remain in the field. He was to 
attack Carranza’s forces in the vicin- 
ity of Vera Cruz. But the first attack 
there was made by a part of Zapata’s 
army, and it was a failure. 

Carranza visited several places not 
far from Vera Cruz, and asserted 
that his forces would easily over- 
come both Villa and Zapata, who, he 
predicted, could not work together. 
General Obregon, his Mading mili- 
tary representative, sent to Wash- 
ington and caused to be: published a 
statement in which he accused Villa 
of attempting to assassinate Madero, 
of assassinating William S. Benton, 
and of killing Colonel Manzanero be- 
cause the latter would not assist him 
in the recent convention. Villa, he 
added, had tried to bribe him 
(Obregon) and then had attempted 
to kill him, had stolen $2,000,000 
from the national treasury, and was 
guilty of a long list of crimes. 


When Villa led his 
main army south- 
ward, to drive 
Carranza from the capital, he left 
only a few small garrisons in the 
north. The beginning of a new revo- 
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Bain 
THE NEW WARDEN AT SING SING 
Thomas Mott Osborne, whose appointment to 


take charge of New York’s notorious prison 

marks a new advance in penology 
lutionary ‘movement is now seen 
there. A few weeks ago General Ynez 
Salazar escaped from a jail in New 
Mexico, where he was awaiting trial 
for perjury. At first a follower of 
Madero, Salazar turned against him 
and became a guerrilla. Huerta made 
him a general. At the capture of 
Ojinaga he escaped and crost the 
border. He was arrested, on account 
of his connection with filibustering 
expeditions and the smuggling of 
arms. Now, with Emilio Campa, an- 
other Huerta general, he has set out 
to conquer the state of Chihuahua. 
Thousands who served in the Federal 
army have joined him, it is said. In 
a proclamtion he denounces Villa, 
Carranza and the Aguascalientes 
convention. It is reported that Pas- 
cual Orozco is buying arms for him 
in cities north of the boundary, and 
that he has ample financial sup- 
port. 

At the same time General Herrera 
is recruiting an army to be used 
against Villa, and 2500 Carranza 
soldiers, under General Iturbe, have 
invaded Sonora. After two days’ 
fighting they captured Guaymas, 
with its customs receipts, and then 
set out to take Hermosillo. There are 
indications that Villa and Gutierrez 
may lose the north. The Carranza 
garrison at Tampico has been rein- 
forced and now exceeds 10,000 men. 
There are conflicting reports about 
the attitude of General Caballero, 


Governor of the state, Felix Diaz has 
been buying arms in New Orleans. 
He says he can have the support of 
30,000 men. Great Britain has asked 


. our Government to protect the inter- 


ests of British citizens in the oil in- 
dustry at Tampico and in mines else- 
where, and has complained that Car- 
ranza, at Vera Cruz, seizes cotton 
consigned to British mills. 

General Maytorena has continued 
his attack upon the Carranza gar- 
rison at Naco, altho his Indians have 
left him on account of the cold 
weather. A shell burst near the cus- 
tom house on the American side, last 
week, a teamster was killed in front 
of the American post office, and an 
American cavalryman was shot in 
the thigh. Thus far, five persons 
have been killed and forty-two 
wounded in the American city. The 
people of Arizona have sent protests 
to their Governor and to Washing- 
ton. The repeated warnings of our 
military commanders at Naco to the 
belligerents have been ignored. 


The appointment, 
by the new Govern- 
ment in Hayti of a 
commission to seek recognition at 
Washington and assistance in pro- 
curing a loan, has been delayed, but 
it is expected that a proposition 
made by our Minister, Mr. Bailly- 
Blanchard, will eventually be accept- 
ed. Hayti is sorely in need of money. 
In the past she has been accustomed 
to look to Germany and France for 
financial aid, but at present they can 
do nothing for her. She has no credit 
elsewhere in Europe. It is under- 
stood that our Government’s propo- 
sition involves such a fiscal protec- 
torate as has existed for several 
years in Santo Domingo. President 
Wilson desires to end the revolutions 
which have paralyzed Hayti’s indus- 
tries and emptied the country’s 
treasury. An agreement providing 
for supervision of Hayti’s customs 
revenue by United States officers 
would insure recognition of the Gov- 
ernment controlled by President 
Theodore, the successful revolution- 
ist, and gain for that Government 
the loan which it needs. 

A fiscal protectorate has not ended 
revolutions in Santo Domingo, but it 
promoted a kind of peaceful inter- 
vention which caused suspension of 
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. hostilities and led to an honest elec- 


tion. General Juan Isidro Jiminez, 
who had a popular majority, also 
gained, unexpectedly, a majority in 
the electoral college, and has been 
proclaimed President. The necessary 
action of Congress was delayed be- 
cause the Opposition, having a 
majority, would not permit sessions 
to be held. 








HOW PRUSSIANISM WARPS MEN AND WOMEN ‘ 


BY THE AMERICAN WIFE OF A TITLED GERMAN 


This article follows one by the 
same author in The Independent of 
November 16, 1914, on “Militarism 
in German Social Life,” and is a 
second section of the indictment she 
brings against the military régime 
with which she became thoroly ac- 
quainted in her thirty years’ life in 
Germany.—THE EDITOR. 


ONSCRIPTION has been 
Cate advocated at times in 

England and even in the 
United States; let us see what it 
means in private life and trace some 
of its influence upon the everyday 
habits of a people. 

In Germany, compulsory army 
service means a period of time spent 
in abject subordination to a new 
series of commands, on top of four- 
teen years of life past in subordina- 
tion to parents, the pastor and the 
schoolmaster. Thus army service 
catches a man and puts him in a yoke 
again just in the years when a reac- 
tion might lead him away from re- 
straint and toward liberty. Universal 
service means, furthermore, the sub- 
jection of the vast multitude of men 
to the few; to commands which it is 
not permissible even to question; to 
the instinct of obedience to inex- 
orable authority, together with the 
concomitant idea that strict punish- 
ment does and should follow dis- 
obedience. 

Obedience is made to appear re- 
spectable; disobedience, 
sible. 

Taken together with the old in- 
fluences that still flow from the 
Prussian spirit of absolutism, this 
training explains how it has come to 
pass that Germans are so habituated 
to what may be described as alertness 
to infractions of every kind of pre- 
scribed regulation. Enter an empty 
doorway marked “Exit” or stroll 
over a bridge on the left hand path- 
way, and all the natives will stare at 
you or take pains to jostle you, so 
alive and resentful is every one to 
the fact that you are overlooking a 
rule. Leave a door open inside a rail- 
way coach, and the chance is that an 
indignant witness will tell you the 
regulations prohibit doors being left 
ajar, or he will report you to the 
conductor. Their zeal for obeying, 
and for seeing that everybody else 
obeys, would be phenomenal, I think, 
were it not to be accounted for by 
the fact of the military discipline the 
whole population undergoes or is in- 
fected by, after having been subject- 
ed to a previous course of discipline 
in the home, the school, the church 
and by the all pervading police. It is 
notable that this especial kind of zeal 


reprehen- 


does not manifest itself in other 
countries subject to conscription. 

Social Democrats alone, in Ger- 
many, ever seem to think of criti- 
cizing or questioning the necessity, 
the sense or nonsense of the restric- 
tions that encircle the people, or who 
ever resist them. 

The habit of unquestioning obedi- 
ence, drilled into Germans during 
years of active service, renewed at 
intervals upon the maneuver fields, 
and witnessed all about them, causes 
the abstract constitution — formu- 
lated in forgotten, liberty-aspiring 
days—to be left quite out of mind. 
The sense of individual free action, 
indeed, would become atrophied 
among Germans under the present 
reign of Prussian militarism were it 
not for the existence of these Social 
Democrats, whom the Kaiser, as we 
know, is wont to call “the subversive 
element in the state.” And as the 
event of war has proved, the doc- 
trines of the Democrats are still 
intellectual principles that go under 
before the onset of temperamental 
forces. In other words, militarism 
has prepared its abode in the sub- 
consciousness, the intimate habits of 
the race, by means of teaching and 
drill, from helpless childhood up, so 
that all opinions adopted in maturer 
years are as light as chaff when sub- 
jected to the impetus of emotional 
storms. 


ALE-BEARING being compul- 

sory in school and barracks, the 
reporting of infractions of regula- 
tions appears quite as character- 
istic of Germans as their phenom- 
enal tolerance of prohibitions and 
their meek obedience to rules. The 
two, ‘indeed, are complementary 
traits. It is the certainty of be- 
ing reported that helps so much 
to stiffen the honesty of officials. 
Civil authorities, infected by the 
all-prevailing military system, of 
which they themselves have once 
been members, punish inexorably 
every infraction of a rule and every 
breach of trust by a subordinate. A 
policeman of a provincial town where 
I was visiting accepted an apology 
and two marks from a country gen- 
tleman for not reporting an involun- 
tary infraction of a petty ordinance, 
and three days later was expelled 
from the service. A group of peas- 
ants, whose land the baron had hunt- 
ed over, witnessed the scene and had 
reported both the officer and their 
noble neighbor. 

Ninety-nine times out of one hun- 
dred, however, it is the police who 
act against individuals. Countless 
prohibitions arm them with the pow- 


ers of corporals over recruits. “Soft 
gloves” are enjoined in respect of 
foreigners; yet by mistake, or from 
excess of zeal, it happens that for- 
eigners, too, become acquainted occa- 
sionally with German minor mili- 
tarism, as manifested in the marti- 
net spirit of the Polizei: 

An American lady washed a lace 
handkerchief, and had no sooner laid 
it upon the balustrade of the balcony 
of her room, in the third story of 
Pension Goeremann, in Dresden, 
when a loud knock at her door pre- 
ceded the advent of a policeman. 
Pointing to the bit of lace, he de- 
manded three marks as a fine, expos- 
ing washing on the street front be- 
ing prohibited under penalty of a 
fine. I was fined a like sum for plac- 
ing a flower pot on the outside ledge 
of a window, in order that the maid 
might clean the inside sill better. An 
American boy let off a toy pistol in 
the Hotel Europiische Hof, was 
heard, reported and fined. The arrest 
of an Englishman for throwing a 
cigaret paper upon the pavement, in 
Prager street, became almost an in- 
ternational scandal, for the doughty 
son of Britain appealed to his consul, 
wrote to the London Times, and held 
out stoutly against both arrest and 
fine. My coachman swerved to the 
left of the vacant Pirna road to 
avoid a puddle of water; was seen by 
a mounted policeman and held up. 
Volumes, I think, would not contain 
the record of similar incidents which 
fell under my attention during the 
thirty years of my residence in the 
Fatherland. Perhaps no one single 
thing marked the difference between 
my German friends and myself so 
much as the fact that while they 
accepted the trammels of such mar- 
tinetism with docility of spirit, I 
never ceased regarding them as acts 
of petty tyranny. 


HE Allies in the present war 

are amazed by the incredible 
number of proofs they come across 
disclosing knowledge on the part of 
the Germans, not only of their ter- 
rain and military forces, but of the 
personal affairs of residents in every 
city taken by the German troops. 
They are apt to attribute the knowl- 
edge to the work of paid spies. A stu- 
dent of the zeal I have been describ- 
ing as a phenomenon of the daily life 
of Germans themselves will come, I 
think, to a more correct conclusion. 
While not doubting the thoroness and 
activity of the agents of the Intelli- 
gence Department of the great Gen- 
eral Staff, he will attribute a goodly 
proportion of the Germans’ knowl- 
edge to the reports of voluntary in- 
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formants. Reporting to the author- 
ities has been encouraged in times of 
peace. It is then a German duty; in 
times of war it is an act of patri- 
otism. 

Individuals of every country feel 
the impulse to help their own; who 
can doubt the fact? But the Ger- 
mans, in this particular, as in so 
many others, carry the impulse out 
more energetically, more efficiently, 
because better drilled and trained. 
Forty years’ strenuous exercize of 
the Prussian policy of supplementing 
compulsory universal military drill 
by minute municipal and police dic- 
tation has made espionage and re- 
porting German traits. The traits 
are of Prussian grafting, without 
doubt, for the old German nature 
was free of them. 


NE night, at a dinner party, 

upon our rising from table, my 
escort disappeared. I tarried at my 
seat in wonderment. The company 
past in a long file out into the draw- 
ing rooms. Of a sudden I became 
aware that I was isolated and alone 
in the great empty hall. Presently 
the men all returned in a body, ap- 
proached and surrounded me, my es- 
cort in their midst. Their demeanor, 
while profoundly respectful, was 
both hostile and determined. 

“Baroness, you did Judge R 
the honor of receiving him at supper 
last night,” said old Count F ’ 
their spokesman. 

“Why, yes; he took supper with 
us,” I replied. 

“You are not aware, then, that the 
judge forsook the chairmanship of 
our Conservative club and announced 
his adherence to the National Liberal 
party?” 

Ah! now I knew. 

“The judge told us himself,” was 
my reply. “Count, I understand by 
your addressing me here apart that 
you and these gentlemen no longer 
approve of him. But I pray you will 
not request me to cut his acquaint- 
ance so long as my husband does not 
command me to.” 

The reader must learn, in order to 
comprehend the contention I was 
putting forward, that a husband’s 
will in Prussia represents the first 
law to a wife; which law society, 
having itself set it up, professes 
always to respect. Now my husband 
was absent that night on a hunt. The 
company had not thought of him and 
could not summon him to their aid. 
It was a dilemma for which they had 
not prepared themselves. After a 
moment they broke apart in silence. 
Count F—— made his bow; my 
escort offered his tardy arm; and 
another bit of Prussian experience 
was past. é 








Who had reported to Count F—— 
the visit twenty miles away of Judge 
R——? And how quickly had action 
followed upon the reporting—too 
quickly, as it turned out. As for the 
judge, he was reported to Berlin. 
There his name was put on the black 
list of the Government. Thenceforth 
his juniors on the bench enjoyed pro- 
motion over his head, Seven years he 
endured ostracism from society and 
government neglect. Then he surren- 
dered, by returning to the advocacy 
of Conservative principles; where- 
upon ensued the long delayed promo- 
tion to a bench in a higher court, 
and the increase of salary which was 
needful to him in order to send his 
sons to college. 

His was the story of the drill 
which many officials are put thru in 
the German Empire. And was not I, 
too, near being forced into line? 


H:* the case may be in other 
countries that have been obliged 
by the example of Prussia to take re- 
course to conscription I do not know; 
in Germany it is a cause of anxiety, 
and sometimes of tragedy in just as 
many refined homes as there are 
boys of unintellectual tendency or 
feeble health. Military service, you 
see, calls for much manual, menial 
service, under inexorable taskmas- 
ters: scrubbing, scouring, and the 
like, in the infantry; cleaning of 
stables, fodder handling and the like, 
in the cavalry; and thruout, for 
every recruit of the line, a coarse 
companionship and a coarse grade of 
living. Hence a horror besets the 
soul of families lest such lads, by 
failing to pass the college-like exam- 
inations established for “volun- 
teers,” shall be grafted as common 
soldiers into this repulsive life. 

How many times, when listening 
to laments of parents and seeing the 
hang-dog look of backward boys, did 
I say in my heart: “Never could I be 
so foolish and so cruel!” Yet within 
a few years I was seeing the same 
look in the eyes of my own feeble 
son, seeing him returned home ill 
from school, only to have his father 
stand at his bedside drilling Latin 
verbs into his fevered brain; the 
father himself a sufferer from 
haunting anxiety. For to be rejected 
by the military, on account of disa- 
bility, remains a taint upon youth; 
and parents dread rejection as much 
as that other disgrace—relegation to 
the line. 

If the fault of backwardness is 
due to mere mental torpor, the pro- 
digious efforts and expense for 
coaching to which the family resorts 
generally enables the boy to pass 
somehow the prescribed examina- 
tions within the prescribed limit of 


age. He becomes a “one year volun- 
teer,” or subaltern. Life to him is 
then no longer an awful grind and 
bore. His robust constitution has 
saved him. 

The long martyrdom of the sickly 
lad, who is sensitive in disposition, 
has, however, no such happy ending. 
The family prod and urge and en- 
courage; and too often their attitude 
of unremitting solicitude adds the 
last straw of nervous strain. His best 
endeavors continuing to fall short of 
the prescribed tests, where the weak 
health and brain have a fatal accom- 
paniment of pride and spiritual cour- 
age, the long struggle is abandoned; 
he spares himself and family dis- 
grace by killing himself. The secret 
of the unusual number of suicides 
among proud lads in Germany is 
found in militarism. 

Now, if army service were on the 
same footing as other services in the 
state, the shadow that hangs over so 
many homes would disappear. No 
family worries if a boy is not likely 
to be adaptable to the diplomatic 
service, or to the bench or the 
church. These services are not com- 
pulsory, and no suspicion attends 
upon a man known to have missed 
them. As things are, one and the 
same family may lift its head at the 
mention of a bad strong son, and 
sink it at the mention of a saintly 
one. As a consequence of the efforts 
made by the upper classes to spare 


their sons the shame of rejection | 


from the service or of manual labor 
in it, an emphasized disapproval of 
what is weak has quite naturally 
spread thru all classes of society; the 
forms which this appreciation of the 
strong assume being sometimes pa- 
thetic, sometimes disgusting, and 
sometimes comical. Men hardly need- 
ed an institution, suffragists wouid 
think, to develop their self-compla- 
cency. Yet here—in universal army 
service—exists a great official aid to 
masculine self-assertiveness. 


* ARONESS,” General Loring 

once said to me, “I have always 
understood that German officers are 
gentlemen. Yet this happened to my 
nieces: two officers, encountering 
them in a narrow pathway thru a 
deep drift of snow, paused in. the 
path, and pointing to the untrodden 
snow, exclaimed, ‘Well, now!’ and 
actually shouldered them out of the 
way into it! Can you explain such 
conduct?” 

Indeed, it was easily explained. 
The officers had not recognized the 
American women as ladies. I was 
regularly pushed off the narrow side- 
walks by the common soldiers of a 
garrison town I used to shop in, until 
I complained indignantly one day. 
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Angry at my having endured humil- 
iation, my husband exclaimed: “It 
has been your own fault. When you 
meet the fellows, stop short and 
point to the gutter and command 
‘Herunter’ (down with you)! Which 
in future I did, the military-like for- 
mula acting like a miracle. One 
frightened glance and the warriors 
would be in the dirty runlets instead 
of me. Out of their uniforms they 
would not have dreamed of presum- 
ing. But “the king’s coat” they wear 
encourages imitation of kingly ways, 
the first of which is vainglorious- 
ness. 

In East Prussia I once overheard 
a Chief Staff physician who was do- 
ing service in a regiment of dra- 
goons, venting his ire: “That’s the 
third man this fall who has drowned 
himself in that meadow pool,” he 
complained. “Captain D opened 
the letter he had written just prior 
to his going out on leave, and it said 
he was too unhappy to live. ‘Un- 





NEW 


Miss Gilder is known to Inde- 
pendent readers as an experienced 
journalist and critic, the sister of 
Richard Watson Gilder. As editor 
and correspondent she has been con- 
nected with leading newspapers and 
magazines of the East, and she now 
writes for the Chicago Tribune. Her 


last article in The Independent, 
December 7, 1911, was _ called 
“Breaking into Literature.”—THE 
EDITOR. 


E have had an unusually 
big crop of new writers 
since the last time I~had 


the pleasure of writing for The In- 
dependent on that subject. A great 
many of these new writers were mere 
flashes in the pan, but a great many 
more have come to stay. I am speak- 
ing now particularly of writers of 
fiction. 

The very latest of the new fiction 
writers is Edward C. Venable, whose 
first novel, “Pierre Vinton,’ The Ad- 
ventures of a Superfluous Husband,” 
has attracted the attention of the 
discriminating. It is a remarkable 
first effort. The story deals with 
divorce, and it is as clever as any- 
thing that the late John Oliver 
Hobbes ever wrote. It is like some of 
her earlier work in its brilliancy and 
epigrammatic qualities. It is better 
than some of her later work because 
it is not as long drawn out as her 





41Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1. 


happy!’ Donnerwetter! What do the 
fellows want? The beer is good. And 
only a month ago we got them a new 
batch of fresh country girls for their 
use in town.” But this subject of 
white slavery can only be touched 
upon. I cannot and will not leave it 
out entirely; because my object in 
writing these papers on the evils and 
the silliness fostered by militarism 
is to set our people thinking. I want 
them to know what conscription en- 
tails; what is covered by the “shin- 
ing armor” of great standing 
armies; and why it is that men of 
experience and righteousness, accus- 
tomed to liberty, prefer death to 
conquest by Germany, where mili- 
tarism most prevails. 

As I was sailing down the Elbe 
one day, the clock in the tower 
church of a village which the boat 
was passing struck twelve. A young 
peasant couple laboring in a field 
looked up. As the last stroke ceased, 
the man threw down his hoe and 


sauntered to a dog cart waiting in 
a field road close by. Seating him- 
self in the cart, he drew a pipe 
from his pocket and began smok- 
ing. The woman picked up his hoe, 
placed it beside him in the cart; 
then advancing to the front of the 
vehicle, she harnessed herself in 
alongside of the dog, and bending 
under their joint load, she plodded 
homeward. To me such sights were 
common. But one of a group of 
American passengers exclaimed 
aloud, saying: “Why, that big man 
is actually going to let himself be 
drawn by the little woman!” 

“Madam,” said a lady-in-waiting 
of Princess Matilda, who had board- 
ed the boat at Pillnitz, “I think you 
must be American, to make such 
public, offensive remarks. In Amer- 
ica you may neglect your men, hav- 
ing plenty of them. But here in Ger- 
many it behooves women to take care 
of their men. Our men are precious. 
They are soldiers.” 


NAMES IN FICTION 


BY JEANNETTE L. GILDER 


full-fledged novels; it is more like 
her novelettes. Mr. Venable is not, 
I am told, new to the writing game. 
He is a journalist and practiced his 
profession in the columns of the 
New York Sun, which has always 
been a wonderful training school for 
writers. There he learned condensa- 
tion, for no words are wasted in the 
Sun’s columns. “Piere Vinton,” while 
it has many a ‘chuckle in its pages, 
has also that touch of pathos that 
sometimes goes hand in hand with 
humor. 

Another new author, and one with 
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JABBER. ONTGONERY “FLAGC 


MARJORIE BENTON COOKE 


Her publishers aver that this is the only por- 
trait of the author of “Bambi” 


a decided touch of humor, is H. M. 
Edginton, whose only novel that I 
have ever seen is the one published 
this fall called “Oh! James!’’? It is 
the story of a man who believed in 
the goodness of the world and car- 
ried his belief to the verge of Quix- 
otism. He has oodles of money which 
he wants to spend, but his wife, like 
Mrs. Gilpin of old, had a frugal mind 
and did not care about spending, so 
James set up four or five establish- 
ments in four or five different towns 
and got himself into four or five 
pretty bad scrapes, tho his attentions 
were honorable if his purpose was 
not marriage. The ladies in these 
cases did not know quite how to take 
him, but it turned out all right in 
the end and Mrs. James became a 
good spender. James not only be- 
lieved in the good of the world, but 
in his own goodness, and expected: 
every one to understand that his rela- 
tions with the four or five ladies were 
purely platonic, as they were. The 
author of “Oh! James!” is an Eng- 
lishwoman and is fairly well known 
as a writer of short stories. “Oh! 
James!” is, I believe, her first novel, 
but it will not be her last. It is one 
of the most amusing books I have 
read in many and many a long day. 
Quite a remarkable story by a new 
writer is “Peter Piper,’ by Doris 
Edgerton Jones. This author also is 
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The Encounter is written with beautiful art. 





an Englishwoman, living in Aus- 
tralia, where the scene of the story is 
laid. It is more of a novel than “Oh! 
James!” and has many dramatic 
scenes and a plot that holds the 
reader from first to last. I under- 
stand that the story has been dram- 
atized and will be seen on the stage 
before very long. It has the makings 
of a powerful drama. 

Miss Caroline Lockhart has only 
published three novels, but she has 
made a flattering reputation with 
them. Her first book, “Me, Smith,” 
was the most striking. Her latest, 
“The Full of the Moon,” the 
most conventional, perhaps, but a 
pleasanter story than either “Me, 
Smith” or “The Lady Doc.” “The 
Lady Doc” was not a pleasant story 
because the lady doc was not a pleas- 
ant person. She is at work on a new 
novel, which, like all that she has 
written, has its scene laid in the Far 
West. Miss Lockhart lives in Wyo- 
ming, when she is at home, which is 
very seldom, as she travels all over 
the western continent in search of 
adventure. 

Cynthia Stockley, the author of 
“Poppy,’” does not write very cheer- 
ful tales, but they are unusually pow- 
erful. Mrs. Stockley is an English- 
woman who has lived much in South 
Africa and there the scenes of her 
stories are chiefly laid. She has a de- 
cidedly dramatic touch, but none of 
her books have ever seen the foot- 
lights. There was some talk of 
“Poppy” being turned into a play, 
but nothing ever came of it. 

A young writer who writes excep- 
tionally cheerful books is Marjorie 
Benton Cook, whose latest story, 
“Bambi,” has had a sensational suc- 
cess. It has been dramatized * by 
Hartley Manners, author of “Peg o’ 
My Heart,” and it stands a pretty 
good chance of making almost as 
much of a success as that “continu- 
ous performance,” for “Peg” has 
been played steadily for the last two 
or three years. 

A first book that brought its au- 
thor fame and riches was “The Gar- 
den Without Walls,”” by Coningsby 
Dawson, who has recently followed 
up that success with another novel 
called “The Raft.” “The Garden 
Without Walls” struck a new note 
and it pleased because of its charm- 
ing sentiment and the very attrac- 
tive qualities of its heroine. Mr. 
Dawson is an Englishman, the son of 
an English clergyman who happens 
to be living in this country. He was 
the literary adviser of a publishing 
house until “The Garden Without 
Walls” was published, and then, hav- 


ing discovered himself, he ceased 
discovering other writers. At pres- 
ent Mr. Dawson is on his ranch in 
Canada, writing a series of short 
stories for a popular magazine and 
working on a new book. 

The foolish person who said that 
there were no humorous writers 
among the women novelists reckoned 
without Mary Roberts Rinehart, Jo- 
sephine Daskam Bacon, Mary Wil- 
kins Freeman, Edna Ferber, Carolyn 
Wells, the aforesaid H. M. Edginton 
and Julia M. Lippman. Miss Lipp- 
man has given a new character to 
fictionin “Martha By - the- Day,” 
which has been followed in “Martha 
and Cupid.”* Martha should be 
placed in the portrait gallery of 
American fiction very near “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” Mar- 
tha, like Mrs. Wiggs, was an opti- 
mist, She was also something of a 
philosopher and did a lot of thinking 
when she was on her knees—not 
praying—scrubbing. 

Earl Derr Biggers is the striking 
name of a young man who jumped 
into fame with his first story, 
“Seven Keys: to Baldpate,” which 
was published perhaps two years 
ago and has in the meantime been 
turned into a successful play. Since 
then Mr. Biggers has published an- 
other novel called “Love’s Insur- 
ance,”® which, while not as fantastic 
as Baldpate, runs along the same 
lines. 

While Anne Douglas Sedgwick is 
not a new writer,-she is new as a 
popular writer, for until “Tante” 
was published she had been caviare 
to the general. Editors and publish- 
ers and critics loved her work, but 
not the general public until “Tante” 
came, and then she jumped into 
the ranks of the “best sellers.” 
Her latest book, “The Encounter,” 
is a good story, written with beauti- 
ful art, and it will probably be lifted 
into popularity on the shoulders of 
“Tante,” but it has not the striking 
characteristics of the latter. In her 
heroine’s fluffy little mother Miss 
Sedgwick has created another living, 
breathing character. There are those 
who will like this story better than 
“Tante,” but they will not be the 
mob. Miss Sedgwick is an American 
woman who has made her home in 
England, where she has recently 
married a Frenchman, Basil de Selin- 
court, who is also a writer. 

A writer who has earned a reputa- 
tion with one book, “Carnival,” is 
Compton Mackenzie. He has now 
written a second one entitled “Sinis- 
ter Street”;"* the name suggests 
the tone of the story. The hero 
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is Michael Fane, who was a student 
at Oxford University and who had 
many romantic adventures in London 
and later in Paris. Everyone who 
has read “Carnival” will know what 
to expect in “Sinister Street.” Girls 
will read it as they read “Car- 
nival,” but it might be better if they 
would let it alone. I dare say that 
Mr. Mackenzie writes of life as he 
finds it, but it is not life as a great 
many other people find it, and this 
is most fortunate for the other peo- 
ple. He is a good story teller and 
knows how to make his readers sit 
up and take notice, but the world 
would be just as happy without “Sin- 
ister Street” as with it. 

The late Pierre de Coulevain, 
altho she had written a great 
many books and good books, too, 
was not popular in this country until 
“On the Branch” was published. 
Then she became a “best seller.” 
Now she is dead and gone, and per- 
haps the most remarkable of her 
stories has just appeared. It is called 
“The Wonderful Romance.’” It is an 
optimistic story, it was written from 
her heart, and she seemed to feel 
when she wrote it that it was her 
swan song. It was written with a 
purpose and with seriousness and 
yet there are smiles as well as tears 
in its pages. I will venture to say 
that the writing of this book meant 
more to the author than anything 
she had written before. “On the 
Branch” was more or less autobio- 
graphical and it was on the branch 
that she died. 

An author with a lot of staying 
power in her is Mary 8S. Watts, whose 
latest book, “The Rise of Jennie 
Cushing,’” has perhaps in it greater 
elements of popularity than her pre- 
vious stories. Mrs. Watts has been 
compared to Thackeray, but this is 
a foolish, or as Mrs. Malaprop said, 
“odorous” comparison. Mrs. Watts 
has a realistic touch. She develops 
her characters carefully, as did 
Thackeray. Hers are not novelettes, 
but full-fledged novels, and the 
reader gets his money’s worth, for 
they are big books such as de Mor- 
gan writes and such as Thackeray, 
Dickens and Balzac wrote. If she 
writes of a family, she makes us 
thoroly acquainted with all its mem- 
bers. We get their point of view, she 
spares no detail. In this respect she 
is not unlike Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
that is, Mrs. Ward in her earlier 
novels, for in them she gave us the 
life history of her characters and 
she made it thoroly understood why 
they had such and such characteris- 
tics. Mrs. Watts is an American 


woman who was born and brought . 
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up in Ohio. She published her first 
book in 1908, which was not very 
long ago, and each succeeding book 
has placed her more and more firmly 
in public and critical estimation. 

“Hallworthy Hall” is a new name 
in fiction. It is not a real name by the 
way; Harold E. Porter is the simple 
cognomen of the author, who being 
a Harvard man, took a Harvard 
name as his pen name. He wrote his 
first book, “Henry of Navarre— 
Ohio,’ only a very short time ago 
and it proved so popular that he was 
at once approached by editors of 
magazines to write serials. He is 
something of an editor himself on a 
home magazine controlled by’ his 
father. His stories are written with 
all the verve of youth; they are about 
college men, their games and their 
pranks. Mr. Porter has a keen sense 
of humor and tells a story well. 

There has recently been developed 
a number of humorous writers along 
Lamb-like paths, for theirs is a gen- 
tle humor, among them Stephen Lea- 
cock and Simeon Strunsky. Leacock 
is the head of the department of 
political economy at McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, and I imagine that 
he writes his stories and sketches 
for brain relaxation, for political 
economy and humor do not go hand 
in hand. Besides his “Literary 
Lapses,”” “Nonsense Novels” and 
other amusing sketches, he has pub- 
lished a book on “Political Science,” 
but. that was some time ago. His 
writings in a lighter vein have 
proved so popular that I doubt if he 
gives more time to political or any 
other scientific writing. 

Simeon Strunsky is a Russian and 
a graduate of Columbia College. 
He has been a writer ever since 
his graduation, but not along his 
present line. He was chiefly a con- 
tributor to the International En- 
cyclopedia and has also been an edi- 
torial writer on the New York Even- 
ing Post. His fun is not as uproari- 
ous as that of Stephen Leacock. In 
“Belshazzar Court’” Mr. Strunsky 
sees things as we see them ourselves 
——but we have not his gift of literary 
expression. 

Julian Street has a humor of his 
own and in his latest book, “Abroad 
at Home,’” he gets a new angle on 
familiar scenes. There is a lot of in- 
formation in the book, but it is 
dressed in such a light and airy 
manner that we do not realize that 
we are learning anything. We think 
that we are only being amused and 
there is where we are wrong. 

New York City 
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THE EXPANSION OF OUR LATIN-AMERICAN TRADE 


On a question of trade and invest- 
ment John Hays Hammond speaks 
with authority. His experience as a 
consulting engineer in all parts of 
the world—in Mexico, for instance, 
where his investments are very large, 
and in South Africa, where he was 
intimately associated with Cecil 
Rhodes—and in codperation with 
large investors in London and the 
United States, has given him an en- 
usual grasp of international finance. 
—THE EDITOR. 


NTIL a few years ago our in- 
i ) comparable domestic market 

has been able to absorb the 
bulk of our manufactured products, 
but the extraordinary rapidity which 
has characterized the development of 
our industries has at last resulted in 
the saturation, as it were, of this 
market. This congested condition has 
been aggravated during the past few 
months’ recent tariff legislation and 
the present closure of important 
European markets to our export 
trade. 

It is for these reasons that stren- 
uous efforts are now being made to 
expand our trade in new fields, es- 
pecially in Latin America. But, lest 
we repent at leisure, it behooves us 
to exercize great caution and make 
haste slowly in connection with this 
undertaking. The opening of the 
Panama Canal has also given a stim- 
ulus to this movement. 

While the Panama Canal will un- 
<ioubtedly be very advantageous to 
this country in the development of 
-commerce it will not affect our trade 
relations with Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, the West Indies and the northern 
cand eastern states of South America, 
bby far the most promising fields for 
exploitation, beyond the commerce 
that may be developed between our 
Pacific Coast states and the Latin- 
American countries to which I have 
referred. 

The immensity of the area of the 
Latin-American states, aggregating 
nine million square miles (nearly 
three times as large as continental 
United States), with its population 
of upward of one hundred million, 
appeals to the imagination of our 
manufacturers and merchants, but 
there are important problems—engi- 
neering, social, economic and fiscal— 
to be solved before the potentialities 
can be realized. 

Because of our geographic situa- 
tion, and the advantages we have de- 
rived thru the investment of Ameri- 
can capital and the influence of 
Americans in directing the develop- 
ment of important industries in Mex- 
ico, Central America and the West 
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Indies, the United States has already 
become the most important factor in 
the foreign commerce of these coun- 
tries. 

We have made as yet no serious 
efforts to secure trade in South 
America and for that reason are at 
present greatly handicapped by the 
lack of banking facilities and in a 
lesser degree by the lack of speedy 
and direct transportation. We take 
from the ten South American nations 
only about one-fifth of their exports 
and supply them with less than one- 
sixth of their imports. 

I wish to consider at this time the 
financial problem, which is by far the 
most important obstacle confronting 
us in our endeavors to expand our 
trade in Latin America. 

Even before the beginning of the 
great European war many of the 
most important South American 
states were in desperate straits finan- 
cially owing to their difficulty in 
meeting their obligations to the finan- 
cial centers of Europe, from which 
they had borrowed large sums of 
money . for governmental purposes 
and for industrial development. The 
war has, of course, added to the em- 
barrassment of these states and has 
left them greatly crippled for lack of 
funds to prosecute the industrial and 
commercial developments necessary 
to establish for them adequate pur- 
chasing power. ' 

It will be in all probability many 
years before Europe will be able to 
become again in any great measure 
the banker and broker of these coun- 
tries, and it is, therefore, obvious 
that if we are to realize our ambition 
to secure a large increase in our 
Latin-American commerce our own 
capitalists must be prepared to ren- 
der these countries financial assist- 
ance. But where are we to obtain the 
money for this purpese? Our country 
is itself a debtor nation, having bor- 
rowed from Europe the large sum of 
six billions of dollars. It is true that 
we shall be able to liquidate a large 
part of this indebtedness by the sale 
of our products to Europe; but where 
are we to get the money required for 
our own industrial activities if we 
undertake to finance Latin America? 

Mexico will certainly require in 
the near future a further investment 
of large sums of American money to 
protect our investments in that coun- 
try, which already amount to upward 
of three-quarters of a billion dollars. 

In order to induce our capitalists 
to supply working capital to Latin- 
American countries they must be as- 
sured of the encouragement and co- 
operation of our national administra- 
tion and of the guarantee of the pro- 
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tection of their investments against 
discriminatory laws and confiscation, 
especially in time of revolutionary 
movements. Our citizens must be as- 
sured at least of the same degree of 
protection that is guaranteed by oth- 
er governments to their nationals. 
This does not by any means imply a 
truculent attitude on the part of our 
Government toward weaker nations 
—indeed, nothing would be more 
prejudicial in the long run to the in- 
terests of our citizens than such an 
attitude on the part of our Govern- 
ment. But cheap money is invaluable 
in the development of new industries, 
and cheap money can be obtained only 
by a guarantee of protection of in- 
vested capital agajnst political ex- 
igencies. 

To attain the confidence of inves- 
tors and thus obviate the serious ob- 
jections to investments in foreign 
countries, I believe a Pan-American 
Supreme Court should be created 
to deal specifically with disputes 
as to foreign investments’ in 
Latin-American countries. Such a 
court should be composed of the. lead- 
ing jurists of our own and of the 
Latin-American nations, and should 
sit in neutral territory. If inspired 
by self-interest only it would obvi- 
ously be the aim of such a court to 
establish confidence in Latin-Ameri- 
can investments generally, and for 
that reason foreign investors should 
be assured of fair treatment. Such a 
court might well be of one of final 
resort; in any event it should try 
cases and endeavor to adjudicate 
them before appeal thru diplomatic 
channels, which almost invariably re- 
sults in friction and often in extreme 
tension. 

Some such arrangement would, I 
believe, be well worth trying, as it 
seems to be in the interest of both 
the investor and of the country seek- 
ing the foreign capital indispensable 
to its industrial development. 

Genuine, not merely professed 
amity, is a great asset in commer- 
cial relations, and since the larger 
South American nations (as they 
undoubtedly do) regard the Monroe 
Doctrine as supererogation on our 
part, it would seem good business, to 
say the least, to restrict the applica- 
tion of the Doctrine to such terri- 
tory as is necessary for the defense 
of the Panama Canal and of our 
sphere of influence in the Carribean 
Sea area. As to the rest of South 
America, the Monroe Doctrine might 
well be superseded by a Pan-Amer- 
ican defensive alliance against terri- 
torial aggrandizement on the part of 
European nations. 

New York City 
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RESOLVED: That laws for the 
establishment of a minimum wage 
should be enacted. in the United 


MINIMUM WAGE 
LEGISLATION 








LTHO minimum wage legislation 

has been an accomplished fact in 

Australia since 1896, and has been 
on trial several years in England, 
it was only during the _legisla- 
tive sessions of 1911-1912 that the 
first law was established in the United 
States. The Massachusetts Act was 
the first one to be enacted, and 
this provided for a wages commis- 
sion which had the power only to in- 
vestigate conditions and to recommend 
changes. Oregon was the second state 
to pass a minimum wage law; this 
law is of the mandatory type, the fail- 
ure to pay a prescribed wage being 
punishable by fine or imprisonment or 
both. Nine states have now past laws 
for the minimum wage, including Wash- 
ington, California, Colorado, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Utah and Nebraska. 
The Nebraska law is similar to that of 
Massachusetts, while the remaining 
states have followed the Oregon plan. 
Similar legislation has been attempted 
in other states, and the principle of the 
minimum wage has been endorsed by 
the Progressive party. Oregon’s law 
has been upheld by the State Supreme 
Court, but in Minnesota the law has 
been declared unconstitutional and the 
Commission enjoined from proceeding 
with its work. The decision has been 
appealed. This brief was prepared by 
Edith M. Phelps. 


ARGUMENT FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE 


I. It is to the advantage neither of society 
nor of the individual that any consid- 
erable number of citizens should live be- 
low the level of normal and efficient life. 
Yet statistics show that nearly three- 
fourths of the workers of the United 
States receive less than a living wage. 


II. Legislation for a minimum wage is the 
only available means of changing this 
condition of affairs. Effective organiza- 
tion of the great majority is impossible, 
and the automatic action of economic 
forces tends to degrade rather than to 
improve the condition of the workers. 


III. Minimum wage legislation is reason- 
able and just. 


A. It is not right that employers 
should take advantage of the conditions 
of supply and demand to pay wages that 
are not sufficient to maintain a decent 
standard of living. An industry that does 
not provide for the livelihood of its own 
employees is parasitic and its value to 
society is doubtful. 


B. The argument that the state must 
not legislate in re me to wages is no 
more reasonable than in the case of 
hours of labor, child. labor, and safety 
and sanitation in conditions of employ- 
ment. 

one wage legislation is practica- 

e. 

A. It could be applied at first to a 
few industries where wages are lowest 
and extended gradually so as to prevent 
any general disturbance of market con- 


States. 


ditions. If a slight increase of prices 
should result, it would be more than 
compensated for by the increased num- 
ber. of consumers. 

B. Special provision could be made for 
beginners and for those unable, thru age 
or infirmity, to do a normal amount of 
work. 


C. Such legislation has been success- 
ful. In the sixteen years that it has 
been in effect in Victoria, wages have 
gone up from twelve to thirty-five per 

~ cent, hours of labor have been reduced, 
and the actual number of persons em- 
ployed greatly increased. 

V. Minimum wage legislation would be to 
the advantage of 

A. The worker. The ability to secure 
adequate food and shelter would increase 
his efficiency, and enable him to secure 
better wages and better conditions of 
employment. He would also be removed 
from competition with the unfit. 

B. The employer. The just and fair 
employer would be relieved from the 
competition of the unjust and selfish em- 
ployer. It would also increase the output 
of the workers, and promote better feel- 
ing between the employers and employees. 

C. Society. 

1. There would be a greater consump- 
tion of the necessaries of life, calling 
for greater production. This will increase 
stability and regularity of employment, 
and lessen poverty. 

2. There would be a perpetual ten- 
dency to the selection of the best men 
for ‘employment, which would tend to 
stimulate the workers to greater im- 
provement. 


8. It would have a tendency to elim- 
inate the incompetent employer, and to 
stimulate the invention and adoption of 
better processes of manufacture. 

4. It would remove the necessity for 
child labor and improve the conditions 
of women workers, all of which has a 


vital bearing on the future welfare of 
the race. 


ARGUMENT FOR THE NEGATIVE 


. The agitation for a minimum wage law 
is unsound. 

A. It introduces a new and unjustifi- 
able basis of wages—that wages shall be 
based on what it costs the recipient to 
live. If this were the correct standard, 
there would be no reason for paying 
> mg than the minimum wage at any 

me 


B. The real remedy for insufficient 
wages is to provide means for increasing 
the industrial capacity of the workers. 

II. Minimum wage legislation is unnec- 
essary. 

A. Natural economic causes. are 
gradually eliminating the less favorable 
occupations. 

B. The labor unions have already suc- 
ceeded in raising the standard of 
wages. 

III. Minimum wage legislation is unrea- 
sonable and unjust. 

A. It would interfere with personal 
liberty in that it would prevent the 
worker from disposing of his labor as 
he wishes. 

IV. It is impracticable. 


A. The establishment of minimum 
wage legislation in any state would tend 
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to attract workers from the. surround- 
ing states, and so make competition 
among unskilled laborers keener than 
ever before. 

B. It has not been wholly satisfactory 
in Australia. The improvement in la- 
bor: conditions may be ascribed not en- 
tirely to the minimum wage laws, but 
also to drastic factory legislation, and 
to better means of production enforced 
by the financial depression of 1894-5 

C. It has been exceedingly difficult to 
enforce where it has been tried, and 
would be more than ever difficult in the 
United States. 


V. Minimum wage legislation would be 
greatly to the disadvantage of 
A. The worker. It would have a ten- 
dency to reduce wages to a common 
level at the minimum rate, thus placing 
the burden of maintaining the unfit upon 
the more efficient workers, and discour- 
aging individual effort. It would also 
tend to lessen the number of people em- 
ployed, and would drive beginners and 
the aged and infirm out of employment. 


B. The employer. Many of the small- 
er employers would be forced to go out 
of business or would have to combine 
for greater protection. 

C. Society. Higher wages would tend 
to increase prices and increase unem- 
ployment, thereby paees a greater 
burden on charity than at present. It 
would tend to increase the immigration 
of unskilled workers. It would also hin- 
der the moral and industrial develop- 
ment of the people, and would injure 
national prosperity by interfering with 
business. 
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A WOMAN’S WORDS TO WOMEN, CONCERNING 


The writer of this article alleges 
that she is ninety years old—but we 
see no evidence of it in the article 
itself. She was for many years a 
most acceptable writer for young 
people, and one of the editors of the 
admirable children’s magazine called 
“Wide Awake.” Her charming home 
is under the shadow of Mount Kear- 
sage in Warner, New Hampshire, 
where she and her sister Mary (the 
earliest teacher of the one who writes 
this note) were born, and where they 
still dispense a most gracious hos- 
pitality—W. B. H. 


FEW years ago, Frances 
A Pewee Cobbe published a 

small volume containing six 
lectures which she had delivered in 
London; and it was a compliment to 
her good sense and sagacity that it 
had such a ready sale, that not only 
women but many of the men who 
have a high reverence for woman- 
hood heartily endorsed its leading 
opinions. 

It cannot be said that the title, The 
Duties of Women, was very tempting 
to the sex in whose interest it was 
written, inasmuch as women have 
had their duties preached to and at 
them till they have cause for being 
weary of the sound. But after care- 
ful perusal, no sensible woman would 
be out of patience with Miss Cobbe; 
on the other hand, she would be 
grateful for some of her statements, 
and would accept them as among the 
eternal truths. With simple direct- 
ness and absolute verity in the use 
of words, this author insists upon 
certain things as duties which no 
woman can honestly evade, and she 
compels attention as one by one they 
are’ set before us. 

“But first,” asks some one, “what 
manner of woman is Frances Power 
Cobbe, who takes such pains to say 
plain things and make us consider 
them?” 

Since she has been an intimate 
friend of Theodore Parker, in sym- 
pathy with his views, and an advo- 
cate of beliefs not orthodox, many 
may have reached a foregone conclu- 
sion that, she is an unsafe adviser; 
having long been a pleader for the 
extension of the suffrage to her own 
sex, she must to the conservative 
seem an ultra-reformer. 

She states clearly her position. 
Early in life she was of the opinion 
that the happy duties of a daughter 
and mistress of a household, which 
fell to her lot, “together with village 
charities and literary and other pur- 
suits, sufficiently filled up the life of 
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CERTAIN DUTIES 


BY AMANDA B. 


woman, without adding to them 
wider social and political aims.” 
Later her opinions underwent a 
change; and the exact process by 
which such a woman came around to 
her present stand would be a piece 
of intellectual autobiography worth 
having; but worth far more are the 
dignified and helpful utterances of 
one so sweet and refined, so wise and 
sound on othér matters which vitaily 
concern all women, and which are at 
the very foundation of character, in- 
tegral forces in the moral nature. 
With her searching eyes she sees 
deeper and sees higher than suffrage, 
and recognizing the inestimable 
worth of certain moral qualities, she 
takes great pains to show us “how 
noble and brave and beautiful is the 
ideal of womanly virtue to which we 
are bound to lift ourselves up”; and 
this is the thread of gold running 
thru the book. She sets individual 
character as far above the mere ques- 
tion of suffrage as a true woman- 
hood is higher than any “cause,” as 
such, that women may engage in. 

She must be shallow indeed who 
can read those “duties” without be- 
ing stimulated to think soberly on 
subjects which she has never earnest- 
ly thought on before; she must be 
hopelessly dull or hopelessly frivolous 
who does not have her inward con- 
sciousness probed, and who does not 
come under the power of a purpose 
higher than her wont. 

Courage, Truthfulness and Justice 
are three of the virtues on which the 
author places stress, as those which 
now women lack, “or have not enough 
learned to exercize.” She deplores 
what she calls the “waste” there has 





THE WINDS OF GOD 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Across the azure spaces, 
Athwart the vasts of sky, 
With winnowings of mighty 
wings 
The winds of God go by. 


Above the meres and mountains, 
With unseen sandals shod, 
Above the plains, with choric 
strains, 
Sweep by the winds of God. - 


“Peace!—in His name!” they 


murmur; 
“Peace—in His name!” they 
cry— 
Oh, men, give ear! Do ye not 
hear 


The winds of God go by? 
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been in their lives, “waste as regards 
the purpose either of their own moral 
growth or natural happiness, and 
waste of their faculties to make the 
world happier and better.” Now in 
this sweeping clause does she not im- 
ply the finest compliment to the sex 
which has such power to shape hu- 
man lives? Here is a woman of great 
intellectual breadth and resources, of 
wide observation, of mature judg- 
ment, with experience behind her, 
who says, as codrdinate truths, that 
“love, tenderness, sympathy are im- 
measurably the best,” and who has 
so exalted an ideal of fortitude, 
veracity and justice that she sees 
how the world may be moved by 
them, if the time ever arrives when 
women rise to their privileges and 
come into their kingdom. 

“Personal duties,” she says, “have 
supreme obligation, and must never 
be postponed to social ones,’ and the 
“truest and surest way in which we 
can serve our fellow men is, not so 
much to do anything for them as to 
be the very truest, purest, noblest 
beings we know how.” It is the same 
lovely gospel preached by Ruskin in 
his Sesame and Lilies, it is the gos- 
pel of Paul, and of one greater than 
Paul. No new thing under the sun, 
but coming to us afresh and with 
significance that ought not to fail of 
potency with many. 

With candor she discusses the pos- 
sible contingency that in the new 
dispensation of more freedom, of a 
more public life (and presumably of 
what may result from the franchise), 
there is danger that some “now com- 
mon womanly virtues be lost, with- 
out the attainment of any other 
moral gifts or graces,” and she 
thinks that during “the great transi- 
tion” women have a difficult and deli- 
cate course to follow, and that noth- 
ing their “opponents can do or say, 
nothing which all men united togeth- 
er could do, would really determine 
the character and results of the revo- 
lution.” 

The sum of all is, “First to set up 
God’s kingdom in our own hearts, 
making them pure and true and lov- 
ing, and then to make our homes lit- 
tle provinces of the same kingdom; 
and lastly to try to extend that king- 
dom thru the world.” The greater is 
in the less, the less is in the greater. 
And home she sets in this high place 
—“the making of a home is really 
our peculiar and inalienable right— 
a right which no man can take from 
us, for a man can no more make a 
home than a drone can make a hive.” 

Warner, New Hampshire 

















THE MOVING WORLD 


A REVIEW OF NEW AND 
IMPORTANT MOTION PICTURES 
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UNNECESSARY RESTRICTIONS 


HE chief obstacle in the way of 

the introduction of motion pic- 
tures into the church, schoolroom and 
home is the rigid regulation imposed by 
local authorities, such as the require- 
ment of a licensed operator and the fire- 
proof booth wherever the machines are 
used. These stringent rules were made 
in the days when celluloid films of a 
highly inflammable nature were the 
only ones in use and the halting of the 
strip for a moment in the glare of the 
electric light meant a conflagration of 
explosive violence, but there is no rea- 
son why they should be required where 
non-inflammable film is used; whether 
of standard size or not, or when the lan- 
tern light is of such low power as to 
be no more dangerous than the ordi- 
nary stereopticon. There is in fact no 
longer any necessity of using inflam- 
mable film, at all and in fact most of 
the film used in Europe is of the non- 
inflammable kind. Doubtless in time the 
use of inflammable film will be prohib- 
ited by law in this country as well as 
in Europe. 

The making and projecting of motion 
pictures has become so much simplified 
of late that it is already within the 
capacity of the amateur. Just as now 
every teacher can make his own lantern 
slides from negatives of his own taking 
and project them in his classroom at 
any moment that he finds convenient, 
so also he could utilize the motion pic- 
ture for the illustration of industrial 
processes and animal life if it were not 
for the expense of apparatus and all 
of the restrictive regulations which 
are rightly imposed upon the thea- 
ter. So long as it costs four or five 
hundred dollars to instal a motion 
picture apparatus and films 
to be paid for at theater rates and 
an operator hired on union wages, 
it is impossible for _the public 
to make the most of motion pictures 
as a means of education. There is of 
course much more money in the produc- 
tion of sensational drama in theaters 
than in renting films for the occasional 
use of teachers and preachers and it is 
no wonder that the theater managers 
are disposed to look with favor upon 
any means, including vexatious legisla- 
tion, which will protect them from the 
competition of free movies in the 
church and school. 


A PICTURE SERVICE FOR 
CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS 


The many teachers and pastors who 
have written to us asking how they 
could obtain films for use in schools, 
Sunday school and week-day meetings 
will be interested to know that an or- 
ganization has been formed for the ex- 
press purpose of meeting this want, by 
supplying a weekly program of motion 


have . 


pictures of high moral and educational 
value. The organization is called the 
Church and School Social Service Bu- 
reau, Inc., and has its headquarters at 
80 Fifth avenue, New York. Its presi- 
dent is Rev. William Carter, formerly 
pastor of the Madison Avenue Re- 
formed Church of New York City, and 
its vice-president, Dr. Charles H. Park- 
hurst. Among its board of directors 
and advisory board are such men as 
Dr. Josiah Strong, Hamilton Holt, ed- 
itor of The Independent, Dr. Francis 
E. Clark, founder of the Christian En- 
deavor Movement, Dr. 
Hibben, president of Princeton Univer- 
sity, and Benjamin I. Wheeler, presi- 
dent of the University of California. 
If the plans of the Service Bureau are 
carried out they help very materially 
in making the movies an ally of edu- 
cational and religious work. 


BELGIAN WAR PICTURES 


Among the most interesting pictures 
that thus far have come out of the war 
zone are those of Belgian Battle- 
fields, taken by Edwin F. Weigle, staff 
photographer of the Chicago Tribune. 
Not only do they give an adequate rep- 
resentation of the devastation that has 
been wrought in Belgium, but in many 
instances Mr. Weigle has got close to 
the firing line itgelf and from a very 
close distance the spectator sees an ac- 
tual battle in progress, shells bursting, 
men falling in the trenches, and the 
care of the wounded. The pictures were 
taken with the approval of the Belgian 
Government on condition that one-half 
the proceeds be devoted to the work of 


John Grier 

















DR. WILLIAM CARTER 


President of the Church and School Social Service 
Bureau 





the Red Cross. Among the scenes pre- 
sented are the destruction of Termonde 
and Malines, the burning of Antwerp, 
and the subsequent flight of the refu- 
gees into Holland. (Popular Motion 
Picture Company, New York.) 


THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY 


Sir Gilbert Parker’s great historical 
novel, The Seats of the Mighty, makes 
good material for the motion picture 
man. The plot is more sensational than 
the reader suspects, for in the book the 
skeleton is clothed in Sir Gilbert’s fine 
descriptive passages. A film requires 
no scene shifters, so it is enabled to sur- 
pass even Shakespeare in doing away 
with the restrictions imposed by the 
classic requirement of “unity of place.” 
We are literally taken “in a flash” from 
the court of France where Du Barry 
and Pompadour intrigue for the favor 
of Louis XV, to a Virginia plantation 
or the frontier stockade of Fort du 
Quesne. The object of the action some- 
how shifts from the search for the pack- 
age hidden in an English castle to a 
struggle for a girl in Quebec and it 
never gets back so we fail to find out 
what became of love letters of the Du 
Barry, but we don’t much care, for 
Alixe Duvarney is more interesting 
than any old papers. 

The acting is good and great pains 
have been taken with the costuming 
and staging. The scenes that elicit most 
applause are of course the attack on 
Quebec by General Wolfe and the ascent 
thru the secret pass to the Plain of 
Abraham. These are admirably man- 
aged; still we must admit our Ameri- 
can producers have much to learn from 
the Italians in the effective handling of 
battle scenes and crowds in general. 

There has been great complaint from 
our Canadian cousins that American 
films exhibited there were all in glorifi- 
cation of the Star Spangled Banner and 
often at the expense of the Union Jack. 
But the Colonial Motion Picture Cor- 
poration has overcome this difficulty 
and produced a film that may properly 
be applauded on both sides the bound- 
ary since it shows the Virginian and 
the Yankee fighting under the British 
flag to free Canada from the French. 
The only people in America who can be 
offended by this are the French people 
of the Quebec province. (World Film 
Corporation.) 





A traveler penetrating to the heart 
of Asia was surprized on reaching Bok- 
hara to be confronted with a moving- 
picture palace. A green poster in front 
of it announced that a striking comedy 
called the Suffraget would be presented 
there, followed by the tango. Thus the 
divergent extremes of the modern fem- 
inist movement meet in the ancient 
stronghold of Mohammedan orthodoxy. 
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THE HOLIDAY BOOKS 

















ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 











A Midsummer Night’s Dream, by Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. Illustrated by W. 
Heath-Robinson. (Holt. $4.) 


Good Oberon and all his fairy kingdom - 


with Quina and Snug and Bottom, who 
o to make up the best of Shakespeare’s 
Seatesien lend themselves well to such a 
quaintly illustrated volume as this. Pen 
and ink drawings after the fashion of the 
decorative English landscape woodcuts, and 
water-colors done in Copenhagen blue, 
make it of rare holiday charm. 


A Poet’s Cabinet. Selected quotations 
from the works of George L. Ray- 


mond. Edited by Marion Mills Miller. | 


(Putnam.) 

This bulky compilation will meet a 
hearty welcome in those rather selected 
circles where Professor Raymond’s verse 
is known and enjoyed. Quotations, how- 
ever, can do little to induce an author to 
new readers. Illustrated by early sketches 
of Howard Chandler Christy, drawn be- 
fore fame had found him out. 


The Poems of Edgar Allen Poe. Edited 
by Edmund Clarence Stedman and 
George Edward Woodberry. (Scrib- 
ner’s. $2.) 

A substantial and well-groomed edition, 
with an introductory analysis—penetrat- 
ing but none too succinct—of Poe’s quality 
as a verseman, and with full variorum 
texts of all the poems in the notes. 


Our Sentimental Garden, by Agnes and 
Egerton Castle. [Illustrated by 
Charles Robinson. (Lippincott. $1.75.) 
Sentimental truly, but full of the de- 

lights of an almost human comradeship 
found with the birds, and animals, the 
flowers and the bees which the authors 
have learned to know in the garden of 
their English home. The illustrations, 
however, in many places, mar rather than 
add to the volume’s attractiveness. 


Macaulay’s History of England, edited 
by Charles Harding Firth, M.A. 
900 illustrations, 44 in color, 6 vols. 
(Macmillan. $38.25.) 

With the issue of the first four of the 
six volumes, it is possible to form an esti- 
mate of the work as a whole. The unusual 
opportunities offered the illustrator for 
supplying a pictorial accompaniment of 
Macaulay’s narrative have been realized to 
the utmost. Many of the portraits have 
been secured from the National Portrait 
Gallery, while there is a wealth of engrav- 
ings, caricatures, rare old prints, medals, 
maps, plans of places, buildings, sieges and 
battles. 


The Works of Henry D. Thoreau, with 
introductions by Clifton Johnson. 
Five vols. cloth. (Crowell. $1 per vol.) 
Especially quieting and refreshing dur- 

ing these times of world stress are these 

familiar papers grouped about Walden, 

Cape Cod, and the Maine Woods. They 

have been fittingly illustrated by Mr. 

Johnson with actual photographs from the 

haunts of the master. 


The Vicar of Wakefield, by Oliver 
Goldsmith. Illustrated by Edmund J. 
Sullivan. (Holt. $4.) 

Like Dickens’s David Copperfield, the 
editions of Goldsmith’s masterpiece are 
panes. More than unusually handsome, 
owever, is the present volume, and the 
many color plates which adorn it are of a 
beauty and delicacy rarely found, and do 
erdeit both to the artist and the publisher. 
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The Tale of Lohengrin, Knight of the 
Swan, retold in English verse by T. 
W. Rolleston, after the drama of 
Wagner, with decorations and illus- 
trations by Willy Pogany. (Crowell. 
$5.) 

The artist is a Hungarian ssest of 
both imagination and skill, and the book is 
put forth by the publishers “as an example 
of the thoroly unusual in fine book mak- 
ing.” It abundantly fulfils that description. 
The pictures and decorations are the main 
thing, the raison d’étre of the book, and 
these are decidedly odd. Many of them are 
exquisitely beautiful. But for the most part 
their connection with the tale is not at all 
apparent; only a few recall incidents in 
the story. 





ART 











The Enchantment of Art, by Duncan 

Phillips. (Lane. $2.50.) 

Beginning with those most difficult of 
all definitions—art and beauty—the author 
traces the growth and attempts to weigh 
the influence of Impressionism in modern 
painting, sculpture and literature. The cult 
of “Cubism” he regards rather as the ex- 
treme decadence of the Impressionist doc- 
trine, than as the beginning of a new 
school. The book is full of keen estimates 
and genuine appreciations, but lacks in 
convincing power. 


German Masters of Art, by Helen A. 

Dickinson. (Stokes. $5.) 

The first attempt to present in English 
a complete and adequate history of the de- 
velopment of German paintings. A keen 
analysis of the essentials of the German 
and Flemish schools, with an admirable 
classification of periods that serves well the 
eee and the student. Generously illus- 
trated. . 


Luca Della Robbia, by Allan Marquand. 

(Princeton University Press.) 

A complete and sumptuous Catalogue 
Raisonné of the works of the great and 
versatile Italian sculptor is this volume by 
Professor Marquand of Princeton Univer- 
sity. The third of a-series of monographs 
in art and archeology, beginning with the 
famous marble Choir Gallery, made for the 
Cathedral of Florence, the monuments are 
arranged in chronological order with the 
related documents and bibliography. 


Indian Blankets and Their Makers, by 
George Wharton James. (McClurg. 
$5.) 

Years spent among the Indians of Cali- 
fornia make Mr. James an authority on all 
things relating to Indian crafts. The Na- 
vaho designs are given in detail, and their 
meanings and the related customs and 
legends of the people so fully treated that 
the work is as valuable to one interested 
in the Indian himself, and to the folk-lore 
collector. There are over a hundred excel- 
lent illustrations. 





TRAVEL 











Clear Waters of My Heart, by Edward 

Hutton. (Dutton. $2.25.) 

The first of a series of books on England, 
this being “Spring,” and taking in Kent,” 
Sussex and Hampshire, starting from the 
Tabard Inn, and following the steps of 
Chaucer’s goodly company. But the Eng- 
land of the author’s heart is far more 
churchly and Roman Catholic than Chau- 
cer’s pilgrims found it, or than it is now, 
four centuries after Henry the Eighth, a 
fact that constantly disturbs his happiness. 


Bruges, a Record and an Impression, 
by Mary Stratton. Illustrated by 
Charles Wade. (Scribner’s.) 

The shrunken splendors of this old 
“Venice of the North,” once the proud 
capital of Flanders, are here sympathet- 
ically set forth. Fortunately, altho occu- 
pied by the Germans, Bruges has not yet 
met the fate of Louvain or Dixmude. 


Highways and Byways of Lincolnshire, 
by W. F. Rawnsley. (Macmillan. $2.) 
More a glorified guidebook than a descrip- 

tion of personal experiences or emotions in 
Lincolnshire. Conscientiously follows. the 
main roads and the lesser; the architecture 
of the little parish churches, the old pub- 
lic buildings and the great cathedral, all 
are fully treated. The chapter on Boston 
is of especial interest to the New England 
reader. Charmingly illustrated as is the 
fashion of works of travel nowadays. 


Westminster Abbey, by Helen Mar- 
shall Pratt. 2 vols. (Duffield.) 

The history of Westminster Abbey is the 
history of England, says somebody, and in 
most complete and interesting fashion is 
it here set down. With the greatest pains 
the author has gone into the minutest de- 
scription of the abbey and its tombs of 
the English great, together with all their 
associated histories and legends. 


In Dickens’s London, by F. Hopkinson 
Smith, illustrated in charcoal by the 
author. (Scribner. $3.50.) 

Every loyal Dickensian will delight in 
Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith’s new book of 
tribute, which is, in his own introduction, 
“in all humility not another book about 
Mr. Dickens with illustrations by the au- 
thor, but a book of illustrations with some 
explanatory extracts from the Master’s 
text, padded with some experiences of my 
own.” The twenty-two pictures are excel- 
lent tint-block reproductions of Mr. Smith’s 
facile charcoal drawings in which he has 
caught something of the velvet blacks, va- 
pory skies, and streaming silver-washed 
streets of London. 


The Lure of London, by Lilian Whit- 
ing. (Little, Brown. $3.) 

A novel treatment of the city. Begins 
with a description of a function at Lans- 
downe House, then an account of the 
“luncheon table decorations at Lambeth Pal- 
ace, and some complimentary allusions to 
the social life in the Dean’s Yard eke out 
the notes on Westminster Abbey. There is 
incidental reference to the Royal Institu- 
tion, the art galleries, literature, to the 
theosophists; on clubs, ‘societies, move- 
ments; and one page on sports and amuse- 
ments. Hardly worth the trouble of the 
ocean voyage! 


London Survivals: A Record of the Old 
Buildings and Associations of the 
City, by P. H. Ditchfield. With 114 
illustrations. by E. L. Wratten. 
(Stokes. $8.50.) 

Like every other living city, London is 
ever changing; for change is inevitable 
when the pulse of life beats fast. Author 
and illustrator confine their wanderings 
mainly to “the City” itself, the demesne 
of the Corporation of London, wherein the 
changes wrought in the last half-century 
have been enormous. Yet within that re- 
stricted area they have found ancient and 
interesting remains in surprizing quantity. 


The Charm of Ireland, by Burton E. 

Stevenson. (Dodd, Mead. $2.50.) 

In the proper spirit did Mr. Stevenson 
journey to Ireland, and he took the right 
companion with him. Both were far 
more interested in risking their necks to 
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kiss the Blarney stone than in any number 
of social opportunities that the new Gaelic 
movement might open. No worshipers of 
the past were these travelers in Ireland, 
but very up to date, eager to learn all they 
could about the army in Ulster, and not 
finding half so much to learn about as they 
had expected. The book is fully illustrated 
with photographs by the author. 


From the Log of the Velsa, by Arnold 
Bennett. (Century. $8.) 

The “Velsa” is Mr. Bennett’s yacht, on 
which he voyaged thru the canals of Hol- 
land, across the Baltic, to Copenhagen, 
along the Flemish coast, and finally into 
the gentle waters of East Anglia. The book 
is pleasantly illustrated, with a_frontis- 
piece in color by Mr. Bennett. The jour- 
neyings are described by the same light 
pen that he used for his chapters on Amer- 
ica. 

The Forest of Arden, with Some of Its 
Legends, written and pictured by 
George Wharton Edwards. (Stokes. 
$4.50.) 

Makes poignant the regret that this 
fairy country, which Shakespeare chose as 
the setting for his “As You Like It,” as 
outlined in our “Literary War Map,” is 
now devastated in the path of war. Of 
the quaint villages with their heritage 
from a romantic past, which Mr. Edwards 
charmingly paints and describes, many 
are now only masses of blackened 
ruins. For this reason such volumes are 
sure to be closely treasured in the future. 


Things Seen in Sweden, by W. Barnes 

Steveni. (Dutton. 75 cents.) 

Mr. Steveni and Dr. Clark agree in the 
contention that Sweden is ill appreciated 
by the traveling public, and both write 
with an eager desire to make tempting to 
others what the authors have found so love- 
ly. Mr. Steveni’s small square volume, with 
its fifty full page pictures and its clear, 
large type, is just the book to tuck in one’s 
handbag as one takes one of the lines he 
advises to Gothenberg, or the particularly 
easy railway trip Dr. Clark describes from 
Berlin to Stockholm. 


The Charm of Scandinavia, by Francis 
E. Clark and Sidney A. Clark. (Lit- 
tle, Brown. $2.50.) 

Dr. Clark, the founger of the Society of 
Christian Endeavor, and his son have pre- 
served in two series of letters the impres- 
sions of several journeyings in Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden and Finland. These let- 
ters are absolutely impersonal, but the 


reader feels a little as tho there were much’ 


interesting matter hidden hopelessly 
tween the lines that deal so exclusively 
with scenery, legend, history and national 
affairs. The accounts are full, with none 
of the formality of the guidebook. The illus- 
trations are excellent and the book has 
what is always needed and seldom found in 
books of these types, that is, an excellent 
map. 








CHILDREN'S BOOKS 








Literature for Children, by Orten Lowe. 
(Macmillan. 90 cents.) 
The more guidance the parent has on 
this important matter the better. Mr. Lowe 


is inclined to take an educational attitude, 


but his knowledge of the subject is thoro 
and his suggestions a A large part 
of the book consists of an anthology of 
lyric poetry for memory work, and at the 
end the author has compiled a serviceable 
bibliography. Altogether a useful book. 


Good Stories for Great Holidays, ar- 
ranged by Frances Jenkins Olcott. 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.) 

The fact that this book has gone into 
its second edition before it is reviewed 
would indicate the demand for it. The se- 
lections are varied and well arranged, and 


while the editor is confident that there is 
material in her antholo for the young 
person to read, her chief intention is to 
furnish selections for the professional story- 
teller, and to encourage parents to have a 
“reading aloud” hour. The final pages con- 
tain a suggestive reading list. 





JUVENILE CLASSICS 











Andersen’s Fairy Tales. Illustrated by 
Louis _Rhead. (Harpers. $1.50.) 
The Danish writer has never received 

better treatment at the hands of an illus- 

trator. The hundred line drawings and 
decorations are dainty. and full of imagina- 
tion. W Howells vouches for the ex- 
eellence of Andersen in an introduction. 

Another satisfactory edition of the Fairy 

Tales is issued by Doubleday ($1.50). 

Dougald S. Walker’s pictures being odd 

and quaint in execution. 


Stories From Wagner, by J. Walker 

McSpadden. (Crowell. $1.50.) 

The occasion for this reissue is the 
series of color illustrations by H. Heindrich 
and F. Locke. An introduction gives the 
sources and all necessary details regarding 
Wagner’s life. The stories afford one a 
clearer notion of the operas than the com- 
mercial libretto. The general format of the 
book is attractive. 


The Boy Emigrants, by Noah Brooks. 
Illustrated by H. T. Dunn. (Scerib- 
ner. $2.) 

One of the very best boys’ books ever 
published. Written some fifty years ago, 
it is a classic, with all the freshness of a 
classic. Buy it by all means. Dunn’s color 
plates are poetic and atmospheric, in the 
best Pyle tradition. 


The Cuckoo Clock, by Mrs. Moles- 
worth. Illustrated by Maria L. Kirk. 


(Lippincott. $1.25. 

ein drawings _ detract from 
the old-fashioned atmosphere of a story so 
long tested as this? The adventures of 
Griselda are as entertaining as ever. We 
would call our readers’ attention to other 
volumes in the series, “Stories All Chil- 
dren Love.” They are all excellent. 


The Golden Age, by Kenneth Grahame. 
Illustrated by R. J. E. Moony. (Lane. 
$3.) 

Nice wide margins in the midst of which 
flows the clear typography of a gem of re- 
cent literature. Older people will relish 
this book, and some old young people. The 
cover design far exceeds the garish illus- 
trations in the dream quality which is so 
characteristic of Mr. Grahame’s text. 


Myths Every Child Should Know. Ed- 
ited by Hamilton Wright Mabie. II- 
lustrated by Mary Hamilton Frye. 
(Doubleday. $2.) 

A large edition of a book that had wide 
sale when it was first issued. The stories 
from Kingsley, Hawthorne, Church and 
others never grow old. No modern theories 
ean crush juvenile interest in mythology. 
The artist’s silhouette sketches are better 


than her color work, imitative of Walter 
Crane. 


Uncle Remus and His Friends, by Joel 
Chandler Harris. Visitor’s Edition. 
(Houghton Mifflin. $1.25.) 

An introduction gives much personal 
data relating to the author’s life in At- 
lanta, and the reproduced photograph pic- 
ture his home and farm, where Uncle 
Remus was created. Such negro folk lore 
as this book contains is destined always to 
be among the most distinctive contributions 
to American literature. 


The Boys’ Motley, by Helen Ward 
Banks. (Stokes. $2.) 
This is not an editing of the original, 
but the author, taking Motley as the 


source of her knowledge, tells the story of 
Holland’s struggle for freedom in her own 
language. Each chapter is a play in itself, 
with a cast of characters. The style, how- 
ever, is narrative and not in dialog form. 
Pictures by A. D. McCormick add dramatic 
settings of vivid color. 


Legends of King Arthur and His 
Knights, by Janet M. Clark. (Dut- 
ton. $2.50.) 

Another version of the Arthurian cycle, 
and an excellent introduction to Tennyson 
or to Pyle’s series of chivalric tales. After 
reading this the child might be given parts 
of Lanier’s Mallory. The illustrations are 
adequate. There is a rich cover design. 


The Story of Greece, by Mary Mac- 

Gregor. (Stokes. $2.50.) 

A rich, thick volume giving us the myth- 
ology and stirring history of ancient days. 
This is an excellent introduction to all we 
deem classic in Greece. There are included 
nineteen color plates done by Walter Crane. 





SOLDIER STORIES 











The Boys’ Book of Battles. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2.) 

A splendid anthology, giving in prose 
and verse, descriptions of victories and de- 
feats which constitute epochs in history. 
There is no mention of the present con- 
flict, but the historical pictures reproduced 
help to glorify past struggles. Even lovers 


of peace cannot but thrill over records like 
these. 


Boys’ Book of Famous Regiments, by 

H. A. Ogden and H. A. Hitchcock. 
. (McBride. $1.50.) 

The individual soldier may never have 
his name preserved, but he may bring glory 
to the regiment in which he serves. History 
is filled with the fame of certain bodies of 
fighting men in every country. These brig- 
ades, battalions—whatever you call them in 
France, Germany, England, Russia, the 
world over—are described by Mr. Ogden, 
so well known as a ee of military 
uniforms. A chapter on “Some Regiments 
of Europe in the Great War of 1914” 
gives this little volume timely bearing. 


The Last Invasion, by Donal H. 

Haines. (Harpers. $1.25.) 

A prophecy that some day in the future 
the United States will be attacked by a 
Blue Army, secretly landed in the North 
and in the South. At first, according to 
this fiction, we will be worsted, but in the 
end we will gain a sweeping victory, partly 
due to the fictitious heroes who go thru 
exciting adventures for the benefit of om- 
nivorous readers of the present. 


The Story of Our Army for Young 
Americans, by Willis J. Abbot. 
(Dodd Mead.) 

This is not a discussion of what our 
army has been composed of during our ex- 
istence as a nation, but it is a graphic re- 
writing of our great wars and the men 
who conducted them in 1775, 1812 and 
1861. Then there is a casual description 
of our Spanish conflict. Boys will relish 
the text. 





FAIRY TALES AND FOLK 
LORE 











Black -Tales for White Children, trans- 
lated by Capt. C. H. Stigand and 
his wife. (Houghton Mifflin. $1.50.) 
These are what the translator calls 

Swahili stories, and a foreword tells of the 

folk who have preserved the fables by word 

of mouth thru the ages. The jungle atmos- 
phere dominates both the text and the ex- 
cellent thumb-nail marginal sketches by 

John Hargrave. 
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WORTH WHILE READING 


By the author of “The Happy Warrior” 


The Clean Heart 


By A. S. M. Hutchinson 


The author’s finest achievement, a most appeal- 
ing story with the happy ending which “The 
Happy Warrior” lacked. $1.35 net. 


The Story of Dartmouth 
By Wilder Dwight Quint 


A careful review in word and picture of New 
England’s famous college. With 16 pictures by 
Seaford. 8vo. Boxed. $2.00 net. 


Social Life in Old New 
England 


By Mary Caroline Crawford 


__A vivid picture of life in New England from the time of the Pilgrims to the 
middle of the last century. Illustrated. 8vo. Boxed. $2.50 net. 


Big Tremaine 
By Marie Van Vorst 


A truly big American novel in a Virginian setting whose 
keynote is self-sacrifice. $1.35 net. 


Rambles Around Old Boston 


By Edwin'IM. Bacon 


A rare volume, enlivened with 24 illustrations in tint by 
Lester G. Hornby. 8vo. Boxed. $3.50 net. 


Historic Homes of New England 
By Mary H. Northend 


A fascinating book of beautiful pictures and sympathetic text. Over 150 half- 
tones. Royal 8vo. Boxed. $5.00. 


What Germany Wants 
By Edmund Von Mach 


A. comprehensive and clear-cut state- 
ment of Germany’s position. $1.00 




















AT 


MAINE 
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Major Prophets of To-day 


By Edwin E. Slosson 


The philosophy of Bergson, Maeter- 
linck, Haeckel and others condensed and 
made clear for the average reader. With 
net. portrait. $1.50 net. 


Those Who Have Come Back 


By Peter Clark Macfarlane 


True stories of criminals, victims of drugs, of social 
crimes, etc., who have worked out their own salvation. Iltlus- 
trated. I2mo. $1.35 net. 


Paris War Days 


By Charles Inman Barnard 
The diary of a New York Tribune correspondent at Paris. 
Illustrated from photographs. 8vo. $2.00 net. 


The Charm of Scandinavia 
By Francis E. Clark 


A delightful travel book full of the history, sports, folklore, and description of 
the Scandinavians. Illustrated. 8vo. $2.50 net. 











Little, Brown & Company, Publishers, Boston 




















Imagina, by Julia Ellsworth Ford. 

(Duffield. $1.50.) 

A glaring example of how not to write 
a story for children. There is no coherency 
in the construction of the adventures which 
befell a lonely boy. Mrs. Ford has called 
in the assistance of Percy Mackaye and 
Witter Bynner, who have contributed some 
poor verse, while Arthur Rackham’s color 
contributions are far above the imaginative 
quality of the story. Lauren Ford’s line 
drawings are creditable, and the book mak- 
ing is 


The Lucky Stone, by Abbie Farwell 
Brown. Illustrations by Reginald 
Birch. (Century. $1.25.) 

A wholesome little story narrating what 
happened to an imaginative girl who leaves 
her slum quarters for a vacation in the 
country and meets with a fairy princess. 
There is a mystery, and the little girl has 
a delightful experience with fever, and in 
the end, there is a romance! What more 
can one require in a good holiday present 
like this? - 


The Book of Friendly Giants, by Eunice 


Fuller. (Century. $2.) 

Pamela Colman Smith’s drawings are 
not more delightful than this collection of 
stories written in defense of giants. After 
reading the book, the nursery will have to 
revise opinion regarding the viciousness of 
giants. They are the cosiest kind of crea- 
tures, in their large way, and in the in- 
stances here given are every bit as consid- 
erate as fairies! 


The Diamond Story Book, selected and 
edited by Penrhyn W. Coussens. 
(Duffield. $1.50.) 

There is much rich matter in this thick 
volume, but we fear children will 
frightened by the solid pages of type. The 
editor has given a generous range of stories 
from all countries, including some authors 
we know, and even if the children do not 
wear the book out with handling, the pro- 
fessional story-teller should thank Mr. 
Coussens for an admirable compilation. 


Fairy Tales of Eastern Europe, by ' 


Jeremiah Curtin. (McBride. $1.50.) 

Mr. Curtin was the translator of Quo 
Vadis. The present volume is posthumous 
and comprizes folk stories and fairy lore 
from all of the countries now at war, bar- 
ring England and Gemany. The author’s 
varied foreign experience gave him an ex- 
pert’s knowledge of his subject. But these 
tales show no scholarship; they appeal 
strictly to the imagination. 


In Fairyland. Tales Told Again by 

Lucy Chisholm. (Putnam.) 

All of our old favorites from Perrault, 
from Old England, from Grimm and from 
Andersen are adapted to the needs of the 
young person. Every adapter has particu- 
lar ideas regarding those needs—that is 
why we have so many versions of Red 
Riding Hood, instead of relying on the 
“awful” one. Katharine Cameron’s pictures 
are adequate, however poor the drawing. 


Stories We Love Series. (Stokes. Fifty 
cents.) 

This series is attractively issued, with 
color plates and black and white drawings. 
Among the volumes this year are Irving’s 
Rip Van Winkle, well illustrated by Robin- 
son; an attractive issue of Grimm’s The 
Ogre with the Three Golden Hairs; Sin- 
bad the Sailor; Mark Lemon’s The En- 
chanted Doll and Ouida’s Moufflou. The 
cheapness of the volumes is indication of 
the fact that agreeable and artistic books 
ean find their way into the homes of every 
one. 





PICTURE BOOKS AND 
RIMES 











Songs of Sixpence, by Abbie Farwell 
Brown. (Houghton Mifflin. $1.25.) 
A varied and sweet collection of verse 

for different ages. There are some senti- 
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ments that will please grown readers, but 
the majority of poems show Miss Brown 
to be particularly in sympathy with the 
child world. As example of the older verse, 
we like the splendid “Foreword”; and as 
au type of juvenile appeal we recommend 

“The Little Corner Store.” 

Pleasant Surprises: A Novel Picture 
Book, by Sheila E. Braine. (Dutton. 
$2.) 

The verses are very mild, but explain 
the mechanical change in scene of the color 
pages. By means of a little string the pic- 
tures are shifted in kaleidoscopic manner. 
Thus there are two picture books in one. 
Stokes’ Wonder Book. A Picture An- 

nual for Boys and Girls. (Stokes. 

$1.50.) 

An importation, with the usual contents 
assortment, printed in brown and green. 
Personally we would recommend in prefer- 
ence bound volumes of St. Nicholas. 

The Baby Bears, and Their Wishing 
Ring, by Grace G. Drayton. (Cen- 
tury. $1.) 

There are many pages of pictures in this 
oblong book, with two little bears as hero 
and heroine. They fall into all kinds of mis- 
chief, and in many adventures prove them- 
selves to be very helpful and resourceful 
citizens. 

The Dot Book, by Clifford Leon Sher- 
man. (Houghton Mifflin. $1.) 

A splendid book for a ‘oe or for a 
daily treat with a pencil. By drawing 
straight lines between numbers in their 
regular rotation, from one to a hundred, 
the most startling and amusing pictures 
may be drawn without the slightest effort. 
The reviewer had great fun with it. 
Dutton’s Holiday Annual. Edited by 

Alfred C. Payne. 27th year of pub- 

lication. (Dutton.) 

Nothing can take the place of the fa- 
miliar “Chatterbox,”’ but the present vol- 
ume contains the usual illustrations, stories 
and verse.. The cover is wintry. This is an 
English production printed in Bavaria! 
The Kewpie Kutouts, by Rose O’Neill. 

(Stokes. $1.25.) 

There are numberless pages which can 
be snipped out with scissors and then made 
into the most alluring dolls for tiny girls. 
The verses are a strange combination of 
inane story with difficult wording. But each 
adventure is saturated with moral sauce. 


Old Time Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated 
by Gordon Robinson. (Dutton. $1.25.) 
The line drawings are very agreeably 

done, and would have shown to better ad- 

vantage on supercalendar paper. The rimes 
are just as splendid as ever. Fortunately 
no verse moralizer has attempted to edit 

Mother Goose! : 





HEROES AND HEROINES 











Alexander the Great, by Ada Russell. 
(Stokes. Seventy-five cents.) 

This is one of a biographical series called 
“Heroes of All Time.” The design is al- 
together commendable, and historical facts 
seem to be handled with care and author- 
ity. Other volumes thus far issued are: 
Augustus, Alfred the Great, Jeanne d’Arc 
and Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Washington, the Man of Action, . by 
Frederick Trevor Hill. Illustrated by 
J. Onfroy de Breville. (Appleton. 
$5.) 

A book calculated to stir the patriotism 
of young Americans. Very readable and 
illustrated by forty-eight full page draw- 
ings done in the French fashion without 
margins. 

Boy Kings and Girl Queens, by H. E. 
Marshall. (Stokes. $1.75.) 

This is a very excellent collection of his- 
torical sketches which should have great 
appeal to young folks. One never tires of 











HE war has made prac- 

tically no difference in 
the variety and abundance 
of our stocks and our Christ- 
mas assortment is as ample 
as ever this year. 


From Madeira 


Exquisite Han d-embroidered 
Handkerchiefs of sheer linen 
with the characteristic . and 


unique scalloped edge and eye- 
let work, at 25c to $2.50 each. 


From France 

Handkerchiefs daintily trimmed 
with real laces and fine embroid- 
eries, at 50c to $100.00 each. 


From Armenia 

Beautiful, delicate Handker- 
chiefs with self-lace edges, at 
50c to $1.50 each. Some of these 
also show hand-embroidered ini- 
tials in the corner. 

From Switzerland 

A collection of very attractive 
Hand Embroidered Handker- 
chiefs in a wide range of de- 
signs, at 50c to $2.50. 

From Ireland 


comes the great bulk of the 
plain, practical, everyday Hand- 
kerchiefs, with initials, lace 
trimmed and embroidery. Most 
of the Men’s Handkerchiefs are 
Irish and it is astonishing how 
many variations there are at 25c, 


ONO NO NO NON NONCODING 


40c and soc each. Illustrated 
Handkerchtef Booklet free on 
request. 
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A Lasting, Useful Gift for Her 
This handy Wheel Tray saves weary 
steps. Takes full meal to table and clears it in one trip. 
Serves tea on the porch in ajiffy. Ornamental as well 
as useful. Two oval trays—heavy steel—26 in. and 28 

in. Rubber-tired wheels. A dandy Christmas gift. 

$12 in white enamel ; $10 in black. Booklet free. 

WHEEL TRAY CO., 432 W. Gist Pl., Chicago 


MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published 
under our imprint and management, A-1 style, 
if accepted. Copy must be forwarded COM- 
PLETE to warrant examination. Rox. Pub. 
Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 











PELOUBET’S 
SELECT NOTES 


The World’s Greatest Commentary ou the 
International Sunday School Lessons for 1915 


2EV | 


R¢ 


ANNUAL VOLUME 
Next to the the teacher's best friend 


Cloth, price, 


WwW. A 


$1.00 net; $1.15 postpaid 


WILDE COMPANY 


Boston and Chicago 
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BOOKS THAT DEMAND NOTICE 





The Latest 1914 Books 


Fiction of the Day 





THE WELL-KNOWNS 
By James Montgomery Flagg 


The famous illustrator has surpassed himself in this collection of 
portraits and caricatures revealing —_ personages of wide in- 
terest to America—from Wilson to the Castles. 


Special limited edition, Net $15.00 Quarto, Net $2.50 
THE PATROL OF THE SUN DANCE 
TRAIL By Ralph Connor 


—_— 
“*Connor has caught the majesty of the rolling prairies, the beauty 
of the frontier that holds men under its sway, in a story of action, 
of crowding incident.’ —Hosten Transcript. 


Decorated jacket and end-papers. Net $1.25 
INNOCENT: Her Fancy and By Marie Corelli 


**A beautiful and tender love-story. . 











. With consummate skill, 


the whole heart of a woman is shown us. . .’. . . Innocent is one 
of the heroines that will never be forgotten."’"—W. Robertson Nicoll, 
Net $1.35 





General Books of Importance 
EUROPE REVISED By Irvin S. Cobb 


A new “Innocents Abroad,” with a gaily iconoclastic picture of 
what Europe of to-day REALLY is like 
Illustrated by JOHN T. McCUTCHEON. 


CHARLES STEWART PARNELL 
By Katharine O’Shea (Mrs. Parnell) 


**The most important biography published in many years. . 
will remain one of the great love stories of gad | told with an Pa 
tense conviction of the supreme right of love.’ —New York Tribune. 


Eighteen illustrations, 2 vols. Net $5.00 


FROM DUBLIN TO CHICAGO 
By George A. Birmingham 


From thé wild West Coast of Ireland came the noted Irish novelist 
and humorist to American ‘‘modern conveniences," and he tells 
the result. Net $1.50 


BIG GAME FIELDS OF AMERICA 


NORTH AND SOUTH By Daniel J. Singer 


A superb Christmas gift for all lovers of outdoors. The biggest 
game from South America to Alaska. Net $2.25 
Many photographs; drawings by CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL. 








Net $1.50 














YOU NEVER KNOW 
YOUR LUCK 
By Gilbert Parker 


A story that lives on, winning each 
month more friends for its tender, 
packy. gay Irish heroine. 

Hustrations in color. Net $1.25 


THE LAUGHING 
CAVALIER 


By Baroness Orezy 

Hard riding, desperate hting, 
romantic love, the flavor i olden 
days in the story of the ancestor of 
THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. 
Net $1.35 


THE FAKERS 
By Samuel G. B a 


When a small town finds t at its 
most trusted ‘‘public man” has 
been crooked, something dramatic 
is likely to happen. WNet $1. 


THE DUCHESS OF 
WREXE 
Hugh Walpole 

















‘A gallant old woman fights to the 


last for her class, in a novel that is 
authentic literature. Net $1.40 


QUINNEYS’ .. orace 


Annesley Vachell 
A book of friends; of quaint human 
characters against the background 
of a shup for faked ——. and 
genuine any Net $1.25 








An Exquisite Juvenile 


THE FOREST RING 
By William C. de Mille 


Gaiety and an intense feéling for 
the wonder-wander days of wood- 
land play combine with charming 
decoration. 

Decorations, and end-papers and 
illustrations in color. Net $2.00 











ELABORATE ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUE "Ree 





At All Booksellers 





GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 38 West 32nd St., New York 
Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 








Rooms BREATHE 


this fact. 


Theater, Church or Public Building. 
We positively guarantee results. 
Survey and analysis without cost or obligation. 


Write—further information will interest you. 


41 Cortlandt Street, 





When equipped with Van Zile Air Deflectors. This is the sound principle on 
which this simple and inexpensive equipment is built and installed. 


45% repeat orders from 600 installations since February is convincing proof of 


THe Van Zite VENTILATING METHOD 


Distributes fresh air evenly without causing drafts or cold zones. The first cost is 
the only cost; your initial expense permanently assures your comfort, health and 
efhciency. The necessary 2,000 cubic feet of fresh air per hour per person can be 
diffused in your establishment, be it Office, Factory, School, Hotel, Hospital, 


Van ZILE VENTILATING CORPORATION 


New York City 


hearing the romantic adventures of tiny 
inheritors of a crown. Events move faster 
than the press sometimes; strange to see 
an English writer, speaking of “Germany 
our constant y.” 


Little Women Letters from the House 
of Olcott, selected by Jessie Bon- 
stelle and Marian de Forest. (Little, 
Brown. $1.25.) 

Tho dealing with the entire family, this 
book is inspired by interest in Louisa. The 
editors have not done a thoro piece of 
work; their own attitude does not seem as 
sincere as the attitude of the family of 
which they write. The letters quoted, es- 
pecially from Mrs. Alcott and the children, 
have the real “Little Women” quality about 
them. Not intended strictly for juveniles, 
this book will find many a young reader, 
who can skip the quotations from Mr. Al- 
cott’s journals. 


More Than Conquerors, by Ariadne 

Gilbert. (Century. $1.25.) 

The title of this book would lead one to 
think the moral tone predominates. That is 
not so. The author has been an excellent 
reader of biography, and she makes such 
mei as Scott... Lamb, Emerson, Brooks and 
many others live thru accentuation of their 
homely characteristics. The human side of 
these sketches is splendid. 


When They Were Children, by Amy 

Steedman. (Stokes. $1.50.) 

It is a good thing to think sometimes of 
the childhood of great men. There is not 
one, from early days to the present, who 
did not have a beginning! The boyhood of 
Tennyson, the girlhood of Queen Victoria, 
the boyhood of Saint Augustine, the girl- 
hood of Saint Catherine, what young read- 
er would not enjoy such an account! This 
is a rich volume dedicated to youthful days. 





SPORTS AND CRAFTS 











The Boy’s Camp Book, by Edward 
Cave. (Doubleday, Page.) 
Especially fitted for the Boy Scout. In 

fact, the data is based on observation of 

the annual encampment of a Boy Scout 

Troop. Herein are given directions for 

every emergency while in camp, from an 

examination of the camping ground to a 

handy and important chapter on cooking. 

Concise and practical. 


Children’s Parties, by Gladys B. Cro- 
zier. (Dutton. 50 cents.) 

This is one of a series of three volumes 
giving simple and varied suggestions on a 
subject of importance in the home. It is 
intended for the parent, teacher or libra- 
rian around holiday season. The other books 
are: Children’s Outdoor Games and Chil- 
dren’s Indoor Games. 


The Book of Athletics, by Paul With- 
ington. (Lothrop, Lee. $1.50.) 

This is sure of a warm welcome. The 
many chapters are written by amateur ex- 
perts in the field of sport, and the editor 
is a Harvard man of varied prowess. The 
book is healthy in tone and a splendid 
guide. There are interesting reproductions 
of photographs. 


Indian Scout Talks, by Charles A. 
Eastman. (Little, Brown. 80 cents.) 
If one should follow this guide, one 

would soon begin to doubt that he was a 

white man, so complete would be his mas- 

tery of the warrior’s ways. The author, an 

Indian himself, puts the reader into pos- 

session of many Indian characteristics of 

value to the Boy Scout and to the Camp 

Fire Girl. 


The Boy Electrician, by Alfred P. Mor- 
gan. (Lothrop, Lee. $2.) 

Such a book is a menace to the business 
of the neighborhood electrician, for it 
strives to teach the average boy all sorts 
of things his mother would like to have 
done about the house in a mechanical way. 











The index is measure of its good scope. 
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The Handy Boy, by A. Neely Hall. 

(Lothrop, Lee. $1.60.) 

The publishers advertise this volume with 
two words, “practical” and “profitable.” 
That is true. Such a book puts the idler 
to shame and makes the young carpenter 
resourceful. 


Harper’s Book for Young Gardeners, 
by A. Hyatt Verrill. (Harpers.) 

All that the young person wants to know 
about things that grow in the ground is 
described in this manual. It is just such 
a book as the schools will welcome, and out 
in the country the youngster should become 
expert under its tutelage in a_ short 
while. The illustrations are plentiful and 
graphic. 


The Boys’ Book of Astronomy, by El- 
lison Hawkes. (Stokes. $1.75.) 

A popular treatise, which will be an ex- 
cellent guide to children wherever they 
are with a sky above them. The wonders 
of the sun, moon and stars are graphically 
described and modern astronomical discov- 
eries are emphasized. There are copious 
illustrations thruout the book. 


The Boys’ Book of Stamp Collecting, 
by Douglas B. Armstrong. (Stokes. 
$1.75.) 

A fascinating treatise on a fascinating 
subject, in which the romance of special 
stamps are described, and there is an in- 
teresting chapter on King George as a col- 
lector. All the information one should know 
about the science of collecting is given 
compactly and entertainingly. 





'* FICTION FOR BOYS 











The Boy With the U. S. Explorers, by 
Francis Rolt-Wheeler. (Lothrop, 
Lee. $1.50.) 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has loaned the pictures for this 
volume. Thru the efforts of the hero, his 
father’s farm becomes an experiment sta- 
tion. Startling adventures are mixt in with 
scientific pursuits. 


The Boy with the U. S. Indians, by 
Francis Bolt-Wheeler. (Lothrop, Lee. 
$1.50) 

Exciting pictures lent by the United 
States Government add snap to the text, 
which describes the Indian as he was and 
is. The narrative carries a large supply of 
information with it. 


The Brother of a Hero, by Ralph Henry 

Barbour. (Appleton. $1.35.) 

Nothing is impossible to the boy hero 
who tackles athletics, even tho a brother 
before him makes it difficult to excel be- 
eause of the high standard set. In this 
story a coach encourages the hero to stand 
on his own, and he does so with startling 
success. 


Boy Scouts in the White Mountains, 
by Walter P. Eaton. (Wilde. $1.) 
One of a series in which the adventures 

of a long hike in the White Mountains are 

described. Readers of the earlier stories 
will be glad to meet Peanut again; he is 

Mr. Eaton’s one creation. 


Captain Danny, by Walter Camp. (Ap- 
pleton. $1.35.) 

This describes the struggles between a 
professional coach and the captain of a 
baseball nine in a “prep” school. Tho the 
game is the thing in this story, we prefer 
Mr. Camp as an expert to Mr. Camp as a 
fiction writer. 


Scouting With Daniel Boone, by Ev- 
erett T. Tomlinson. (Doubleday. 
$1.20.) 

A semi-historical book of adventure, 
wherein the hero becomes the close com- 
panion of the great scout. It is inartistic- 
ally constructed, evidently written in haste 
and shows one of Dr. Tomlinson’s great 
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Be ff Give or Receive Are Books  j; 
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Thomas B. Reed By SAMUEL W. McCALL 

Ex-Congressman McCall, for many years an associate and intimate friend of Reed, has 
caught the very essence of the famous Speaker’s rich, attractive personality in this remark- 
ably readable biography. Illustrated. $3.00 net. 


Samuel F. B. Morse By EDWARD L. MORSE 
The first authoritative biography, based on his letters and journals, of the inventor of 

the telegraph. His son has done his work with skill and intelligence, and the result is a 

notable addition to American biography. 2 vols. Fully illustrated. $7.50 net. 

Rutherford Birchard Hayes By CHARLES R. WILLIAMS 
“The work is thorough and comprehensive, wrought with judgment and sympathy and 

illuminated by a style that sets this biography apart as 1 book unusually distinguished in its 

class.”—IJndianapolis News. Illustrated. 2 vols. $7.50 net. 

A Far Journey 

“It is a marvellous recital, this bridging of the thousands of years that separate Turkey and 


the United States and. one that every true American can read with almost as great a pride | 


as the teller of the story must feel.”—The Dial, Illustrated. $1.75 net. 


Emile Verhaeren By STEFAN ZWEIG 

This brilliant and sympathetic study of the great Belgian poet, the man and his work, 
by an Austrian writer, himself a poet, is of extraordinary interest at the present time. 
$2.00 net. 








ESSAYS: 





Meditations on Votes for Women By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 

“Whichever side we may happen to take on that most rampant of modern questions, we 
cannot fail to be pleased by the book as it meets the eye from every page, and entertained 
and enlightened by the most genial of our cultured American humorists.”—Boston Tran- 
Script. $1.00 net, 


On the Cosmic Relations By HENRY HOLT 


This study covers with extraordinary completeness, enlightenment and authority the whole 
ground of psychic phenomena, so-called, as a basis for the belief in thé immortality of the 
soul. 2 vols. $5.00 net. 


The Joyful Heart By ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 
“A graceful argument for happiness and enthusiasm . . . well worth reading and think- 
ing over.”—San Francisco Chronicle. $1.25 net. 


What Men Live By 


“Such writing, because it sets before the reader in'a fresh and entertaining way beliefs 
and truths hitherto but vaguely held, must be richly inspirational in its effects.”—Boston 
Transcript. $1.50 net. 


What Is It to Be Educated? By C. HANFORD HENDERSON 
“Every one concerned with the rising generation and every one who is not too old to 

seek for better adjustments in his own life, should reflect on the suggestions here made. .. . 

Mr. Henderson’s st#le is, if anything, more charming than .in his earlier books.”—Inde- 

pendent. $1.50 net. 

Fantastics and Other Fancies By LAFCADIO HEARN 


These contributions to the New Orleans papers in the early eighties are among Hearn’s 
most important periodical work. Limited to 500 copies for sale. $5.00 net. Postpaid. 


HISTORY AND THE WAR: 














Pan-Germanism é; By ROLAND G. USHER 

This remarkable book is a forecast of the present war and an explanation of the forces 
that made it inevitable. It is intended for popular reading and is absolutely impartial, $1.75 
net. 


War's Aftermath By DAVID STARR JORDAN and H. E. JORDAN 

An authoritative study of the effect of the American Civil War on the quality of man- 
hood in the South. The startling results revealed by this investigation are prophetic of what 
we may expect on an even larger scale from the present conflict. 75 cents net. 


The French Revolution in San Domingo : By T. LOTHROP STODDARD 
The story of the French Revolution in San Domingo, which initiated that most noted 
attempt at negro self-government, the Black Republic of Haiti. $2.00 net. 


China Under the Empress Dowager _By J. 0. P. BLAND and EDMUND BACKHOUSE 

A new, popular priced edition of the most important contribution yet made to our 
knowledge of China. It gives the inside history of China and the life of the great Empress 
Dowager with inimitable richness and vividness of detail. Illustrated. $1.75 net. 


By ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY 


By RICHARD C. CABOT | 
































ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION 
KING JAMES VERSION 1 Tim. 6:10 AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION 
10 For the love of money is thé root of | 10 For’ the love of money is a root of 
all evil: which while some coveted after, | all kinds of evil: which some reaching 
they have erred from the faith, after have been led away from the faith, 


THE AMERICAN +225 
«2itw STANDARD BIBLE 


fs the same old Bible that we have always used, but it gives the exact meaning of the 
inspired writers in the language of today instead of that used three hundred years ago. 
The most perfect English B In exist ad p.D 
= . Ira MM. Price, Ph.D., td 
Be sure and ask your bookseller for the American Standard, or write for Free Booklet to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 381 U Fourth Ave. (Cor. 27th St.) New York 
Publishers for the American Revision Committee—Bible Publishers for over Fifty Years 
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BESIDE LAKE BEAUTIFUL. # guste" 


_Another typical Quayle nature volume, con- 
sisting of brief, descriptive meditations about 
Lake Beautiful, where the Bishop has his 
summer home. There are poetry and philos- 
ophy, humor and pathos, quiet mysticism 
and shrewd practicality, all deftly woven into 
word picturings sure to live in memory. 
Copiously illustrated. Binding, cloth, gold 


top. 
Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


IN PORTS AFAR, = Faw a. soveu 


“A beautifully made book of travel is al- 
ways a delight to one who has the Wander- 
lust. The writer describes Egypt, the Holy 
Land, India, and the Philippines with rare 
ability. The color illustrations are excellent.” 

—The Watchman-Examiner. 

Illustrated in color. Binding, cloth, gold 


Price, net, $1.35, postpaid. 








A SYRIAN PILGRIMAGE. fsen™™* 


“It is an interesting combination of history, 
archzology, and personal experience. The il- 
lustrations are well selected. Readers will find 
the book helpful in geography of the Holy 
Land, and in explanation of prevalent cus- 
toms.” 

—The Continent. 

Illustrated. Binding, cloth. 


Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


EROINES OF HISTORY. gusta‘ 


A book of special significance and ef in- 
terest in this Feminist Day. Writing of the 
Heroines of the Bible, of mythology, and of 
Shakespeare, the author throws into clear 
relief the place and work of woman in class- 
ical, biblical, and Elizabethan times. The 
style is captivating. 
Binding, cloth. 


Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 








NEW YORK: 150 Fifth Avenue 
BOSTON: 581 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 
PITTSBURGH: tos Fifth Ave. 
DETROIT: 21 Adams Ave., East 


FOR SALE WHEREVER BOOKS ARE SOLD 
House of Good Books 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


ORDER FROM THE NFAREST ADDRESS 


CINCINNATI: 220 West Fourth Street 
CHICAGO: 1018-24 S, Wabash Ave. 
KANSAS CITY: 1121 McGee St. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 5 & 7 City Hall Ave. 

















Now Ready 


SCANDINAVIAN CLASSICS 


Attractively printed and bound in red cloth, with a gold seal on the side. 





Translated from the Danish by Oscar James 


*U+178 pages. $1.50 net. 


1914. «xvit+207 pages. $1.50 net. 


in English, 


Volume I. COMEDIES BY HOLBERG 
Jeppe of the Hill, The Political Tinker, Erasmus Montanus 


English in the University of Wisconsin, and Frederic Schenck, B.Litt., Instructor in 
English at Harvard University; with an Introduction by Oscar James Campbell, Jr. 1914. 


These three plays are now for the first time published together in an English translation. 
The translators have endeavored not only to give a faithful literary version, but to interpret 
the comedies in a style that may be readily adapted for the English or American stage. 4 


4 
Volume II. POEMS BY TEGNER 
The Children of the Lord’s Supper, Frithiof’s Saga 
Translated from the Swedish by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and the Rev. W. Lewery 
Blackley, with an Introduction by Paul Robert Lieder, A.M., of Harvard Unwersity. 


Tegnér is the one Swedish poet to whose works all his compatriots will at once accord 
a place among Scandinavian classics. By reprinting the faithful and spirited interpretations 
of Longfellow and of Blackley, the Foundation hopes to make Tegnér more easily accessible 


Campbell, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 


’ 





of Technology. Late Commander in the 
83 illustrations and 7 maps. $4.00 net. 


the nautical aspects of the voyages. 


SCANDINAVIAN MONOGRAPHS 


Attractively printed and bound in blue cloth, with a gold seal on the side. 


Volume I. THE VOYAGE OF THE NORSEMEN TO AMERICA 
By WILLIAM HOVGAARD, Professor of Naval Construction in the Massachusetts Institute 


The abundant and beautiful illustrations in this book add greatly to its interest and value. 
Professor Hovgaard makes a fresh and thorough investigation of the whole problem of the 
Norse discovery of America, about the year 1000, and arrives at new and striking conclusions. 
The volume includes reliable translations of all parts of the sagas that concern Vinland and 
a special discussion of a matter upon which the author is eminently qualified to speak, namely, 


Royal Danish Navy. 1914. *xt+304 pages. 











The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


25 West Forty-Fifth St. 
NEW YORK 














FOR CHRISTMAS 


BUY “MILLER” LAMPS 
They Make Useful and Beautiful Gifts. 
If You are Building, Come:and See 
“Miller” Lighting Fixtures 
i! Electric, Gas, Oil, 
“MILLER” 
Quality is Fine. 


An Elegant line to 
select from 


Lamp Dealers should 





have 
: “MILLER” 
4 LAMPS 
XN 
\W for sale; if not, we 
have. 


Edward Miller & Co. Frtsblished 1844 


Manufacturers 
68 & 70 Park Place, New York 
ta —s«; Downtown, near Woolworth Building. 








Pbotoplaptorights 


Scenarios corrected, revised, typed and placed 
on the market. Plots criticised. Short stories, 
novels, etc., suitable for photoplays drama- 
tized. Correspondence invited. 


Rex Literary Bureau 
57 Stockton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















DP 
- INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
1701-1708 Chestaut Street Philadelphi» 


faults: a desire to be accurate results al- 
ways in a fiaal chapter where facts are 
crammed like raisins in one part of a 
badly mixt cake. 


The Guns of Bull Run, by Joseph A. 
Altsheler. (Appleton. $1.35.) 
Written from the standpoint of the 

South, this initial volume in a new series 

recounts all the exciting events in the first 

year of the war, and the hero associates 
with all the generals of note, proving him- 
self worthy of their confidence. 


Left End Edwards, by Ralph Henry 
Barbour. (Dodd, Mead. $1.25.) 

In praise of football from the cover de- 
sign to the last page, with an incidental 
sprinkling of characters who have ups and 
downs in their efforts to excel in the sport. 
Cut after the usual pattern, but Mr. Bar- 
bour maintains his spontaneous spirit. 
Off Side, by William Heyliger. (Apple- 
ton. $1.25.) 

This is what the publishers call a “voca- 
tional” story, and deals with a boy lack- 
ing in ambition, who enters business and 
thru the inspiration of an educator, dis- 
covers himself in ‘time to overcome his lack 
of schooling. Incidentally he discovers his 
interest in life. 


The Runaway, by Allen French. (Cen- 
tury. $1.25.) 

A mystery centers around this boy who 
is accused of all sorts of things by the boy 
snob of the story, and who turns out to 
be the brother of a most unusual crook. 
In the end there is a general reforming of 
at least two of the characters, while the 
hero comes into his just rewards. It begins 
well, but lacks invention at the ‘close. 
Relyea’s drawings are particularly spirited. 


The Winds of Deal, by Latta Griswold. 
(Macmillan. $1.35.) 

A book that started out well and thru- 
out maintains an excellent level of style. 
But the make-up of a boy hero with a 
weak character in a school where he is mis- 
led by another boy is not a healthy consid- 
eration for the young reader, however much 
he may reform in the end. The minor mo- 
tive of a new teacher’s attitude toward 
boys is excellently maintained. 





FICTION FOR GIRLS 











Beth’s Wonder-Time, by Marion Ames 

Taggart. (Wilde. $1.25.) 

A story with a gracious spirit running 
thruout, by the author of a good series 
ealled “The Six Girls.” There is the real 
atmosphere of home in everything Miss 
Taggart does, and Beth proves herself a 
very winsome heroine during her wonder- 
trip to New York. In treatment and tem- 

erament Beth is much like the Six Girls; 
in fact, we fear that Miss Taggart will 
never escape that series. 


Fairmount Quartette, by Etta Anthony 
Baker. (Little Brown. $1.80.) 

The continuation of a series that is full 
of frolic and fun, and excellent girl char- 
acterization. We wonder how Mrs. Baker 
can keep up the same sort of invention 
year after year without losing courage. 
But she maintains an excellent level. The 
Quartette are splendid fun. But why is 
Mrs. Baker a victim of the “series” craze? 
She should do better. 

Jean Cabot in Cap and Gown, by Ger- 
trude Fisher Scott. (Lothrop, Lee. 
$1.) 

The third in a series. 

A Little Maid of Massachusetts Colony, 
by Alice T. Curtis. (Penn Pub. Co. 
80 cents.) 

A tale of the Revolution in an historical 
series. The Penn publishing house issues 
stories of like character too numerous to 
mention. The semi-informative style per- 
vades many of them. The present story 
utilizes well-known personages as charuc- 





ters for the little heroine to meet. 
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LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS 


The St. Louis Public Library has be- 
gun a collection of picture postcards of 
American localities for reference use, 
and already has 5000 views. 


A sign attached to a silk cord drawn 
across the entrance to the art depart- 
ment in the Public Library, Newark, 
New Jersey, contains the announce- 
ment that “These books dre shut off 
from the public because certain vandals 
are mutilating them.” 


A recent project of the Church Peace 
Union, founded with a $2,000,000 en- 
dowment by Andrew Carnegie in Feb- 
ruary, is the establishment of a peace 
library at 70 Fifth avenue, New York 
City. It is probable that branch 
libraries in a number of centers thru- 
out the country will be formed. 


The Cornell University Library has 
issued volume seven of Islandica, an 
annual relating to Iceland and the 
Fiske Icelandic collection in the uni- 
versity library, which is edited by the 
librarian, Dr. G. W. Harris. This latest 
volume contains The Story of Griselda 
in Iceland. 


The Seattle Public Library recently 
employed a novel method of bringing 
the library to the attention of citizens. 
Sixty-five thousand copies of a four- 
page folder describing briefly the ad- 
vantages offered by the library were 
enclosed with one month’s bills of the 
city light and water departments. 


The Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has installed a library of 1500 volumes 
in the reading room on the second floor 
of the hotel. This is the second hotel in 
this country to take such a step, the 
first being the Touraine in Boston. 
Handsome catalogs bearing the crest of 
the hotel have been placed in each room 
of the hotel. 


John Singer Sargent is completing, 
at his studio in London, the long- 
awaited new set of mural paintings for 
the Boston Public Library. The most 
important part of the work is a series 
of large paintings to decorate the long 
western wall of the gallery, which al- 
ready contains the frieze of the He- 
brew prophets. 


Interest in the war in Europe is re- 
flected in the activities of libraries. The 
library of the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics, Washington, D. C., has pre- 
pared a multographed list of literature 
on Railways in War; and the Syracuse 
Public Library has published a sixteen- 
nage pamphlet containing a list of 
books and magazine articles on Europe 
and the war. 


Madame L. Haffkin-Hamburger, lec- 
turer on library economy and secretary 
of the library course given at the 
S’haniawsky University of Moscow 
(the only courses of the kind given in 
Russia), who has been spending sev- 
eral months visiting libraries in the 
United States, is marooned in this 
country by the war in Europe. She has 
given lectures on Russian libraries at 
several library schools. 
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Books for the Holidays 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


Illustrated holiday catalog mailed on request. 


PHILADELPHIA 





TWO CHARMING CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Betty’s Virginia Christmas 
By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL. Four illustrations 
in color by Henry J. Souien. Page Decorations. 
12mo, Cloth, decorated in green and gold. $1.50 net. 

Postage extra. 

A Southern story that carries the true spirit of Christ- 
mas to the hearts of young and old. To the tune of 
Dixie fiddles there is a rout of festive dances, early 
morning fox-hunts, and spirited feasts of turkey, egg- 
nog and the other delicious dishes for which Virginia 
cooks and Virginia farms are rightly famous. 


Our. Sentimental Garden 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 
color by Charles Robinson. 
decorative lining papers. 
Postage extra. 

This book is a sheer delight, filled with the whims and 
fancies of garden-lovers. he authors have caught the 
note of family life in a picturesque old English dwelling, 
where grown-ups and children live largely out of doors. 
If one cannot own such a sentimental garden the next 
best thing is to know all about one. 


Illustrated in 
Head and tail pieces and 
Octavo. Cloth. $1.75 net. 


HANDSOME EDITIONS 


The Practical Book of 
Outdoor Rose Growing 


By GEORGE C. THOMAS, Jr. 096 perfect reproduc- 
tion in full-color of all varieties of roses. Octavo. 
Cloth. In a box. $4.00 net. Postage extra. 

The rose-lover and the rose-grower should be keenly 
interested in this beautiful and comprehensive book on 
roses, The exquisite illustrations and general attractive- 
ness of the volume make it a practical gift book for any 
one engaged in flower-culture. 


The Practical Book of 


Period Furniture 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN and ABBOT 
McCLURE. 250 illustrations. Octavo. Cloth.In a box. 
$5.00 net. Postage extra. 

A practicai book for those who wish to know and 
buy period furniture. It contains all that it is necessary 
to know about the subject. By means of an illustrated 
chronological key (something entirely new) one is en- 
abled to identify the period to which any piece of fur- 
niture belongs. 


Our Philadelphia 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. Illustrated by 
JOSEPH PENNELL. (Regular Edition.) 105 il- 
lustrations from lithographs. Quarto. In a box. $7.50 
net, 

An intimate personal record in text and in picture of 
the lives of the famous author and artist in the city 
whose recent story will be to many an absolute surprise. 
Mr. Pennell’s illustrations, made especially for this vol- 
ume, are the greatest he has yet accomplished. 


Colonial Mansions of 
Maryland and Delaware 


By JOHN MARTIN HAMMOND. _ Limited edition, 
printed from type which has been distributed. With 
65 illustrations, Octavo. In abox. $5.00 net. Post- 
age eatra. 

A handsome volume which will delight all lovers of 
fine editions. Uniform in style and price with others in 
the Limited Edition Series—all of which are now out of 
print and at a premium. 


Every American should read 


The True Ulysses S. Grant 


By General Charles King 

.General King has written an inspiring 
biography—the story of the great “Sam 
Grant,” the “old man” of a thousand 
campaigns, the calm, self-confident, de- 
termined yet modest hero. With 24 
full-page iliustrations. Buckram. $2.00 
net. Postage extra, 


Give a boy this fine tale. 


Buffalo Bill and The Over- 
land Trail 


By Edwin L. Sabin 

This new volume in THE TRAIL 
BLAZERS SERIES is an inspiring, 
wonderful story of the adventures of a 
boy during the romantic days when 
“Buffalo Bill” began his adventurous 
career—the exciting days of the Over- 
land Trail, the Pony nd and the 
Deadwood Coach. TIilustrated. $1.25 
net. Postage extra. 


Children will laugh and dream over 


The Cuckoo Clock 


By Mrs. Molesworth 

The new volume in THE STORIES 
ALL CHILDREN LOVE SERIES is 
one of the most delightful children’s 
stories ever written, t has much the 
same charm as “Alice in Wonderland.” 
Be sure to get the edition with Maria 

. Kirk’s notable colored illustrations 
and lining papers, and beautiful binding 
in red, gold and white. $1.25 net. Post- 
age extra, 


Good fiction for the Winter Fireside 


The Ward of Tecumseh 


By Crittenden Marriott 
An enthralling novel of the American 
Wilderness after the Revolution. It has 


er tang and flavor of a Fenimore Cooper 
tale. 


I.lustrated. $1.25 net. Postage 
extra, 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Heroes and Heroines of 
Fiction 


By William S. Walsh 


Mr. Walsh has compiled the famous 
characters and famous names in modern 
novels, romances, poems and dramas. 
These are classified, analyzed and criti- 
cised and supplemented with citations 
from the best authorities. A valuable, 
interesting reference book. Half mo- 
rocco. $3.00 net. Postage extra. 


The Romance of the Beaver 


By A. Radclyffe Dugmore 
_ This new “Dugmore” book will de 
i the stay-at-home as well as the out 
of-doors man, It is profusely illustrated 
with Mr. Dugmore’s remarkable photo- 
graphs of the beaver ir his native haunts. 


The Mystery of the Oriental 
Rug 


By Or. G. Griffin Lewis 
_ This charming book is compact with 
information and no one should buy rugs 
without its aid. Frontispiece in color 
and 30 full-page plates. $1.50 net. 
Postage extra, 
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Christmas Books 


Toaster’s Handbook 


For public speakers and for all who en- 
joy good clean wit. 483 pages of the best 
jokes, anecdotes, toasts, and quotations, ar- 
ranged under subjects. Both a reference 
book and a book for entertainment. A 
laugh in every line. 

“An absolutely clean and original collec- 
tion of composite spice and sunshine. Even 
more valuable as a volume of humor than 
as a book of toasts.” 

483 pages, D., Cloth, $1.25 postpaid 


Handbook of the European 
War 








For busy people with limited time for 
reading, who must know something of the 
influences that combined to bring about the 
great conflict. A source book of first-hand 
authoritative information on all phases of 
the War, written by the leading statesmen 
and writers of all the countries engaged, 
including Grey, Kropotkin, Wells, Zangwill, 
von Bernhardi, Dernberg, Viviani, Pupin, 
von Briesen, and Dumba, A chapter is de- 
voted to each of the countries involved 
showing its relation to the struggle. This 
contains the cream of all available material, 
including official correspondence, progress 
of War to date, maps, statistics, and bibli- 
ography. 

336 pages, D., cloth, $1.00 postpaid 


Rocky Mountain Flowers 


An illustrated guide for botanist, forester, 
ecologist, and all plant lovers, by Professors 
Clements, of University of Minnesota. 

This volume provides simple keys with 
family descriptions, of the wild flowers of 
Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, New 
Mexico, and Utah. While this meets the 
needs of the botanist the keys and descrip- 
tion have been made simple as possible for 
the use of beginners and general readers, 
Twenty-five beautiful full page color plates. 

“Tourists in the Rocky Mountains have 
waited long for such a book as this, but 
there is a still larger class of people who 
will welcome this attractive book.”’—Science, 

392 pages, Q., cloth, $3.00 postpaid 


Debater’s Handbooks 


For all students of great public questions. 

Twenty-four titles including such subjects 
as Woman Suffrage, Trade Unions, World 
Peace, Municipal Ownership, Recall, Capital 
Punishment, and Income Tax. Each vol- 
ume contains reprints of the best material 
available in books, magazines and pamphlets 
on questions of current interest. These 
furnish the main arguments on both sides 
of the question and the necessary historical 
data. Selected bibliographies, briefs and 
other features of value to all who want re- 
liable information in condensed form are 
also included. 

“These books have much value not only 
for the young debater, but for any person 
who is seeking well selected material for 
his general information on the subjects in 
question,” —Am, Economic Rev. 

150 to 275 pages, D., cloth, $1.00 postpaid 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


59 Mamaroneck A: 
White Plains, N. Y. 























THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


The Century Opera Company, having 
concluded its autumn season of two 
months in New York on November 21, 
has changed the scene of its activities 
for the winter months to Chicago, 
where it is meeting with great success. 

Ferruccio Benvenuto Busoni is to be 
heard in America this season, not alone 
as pianist, but also for the first time as 
a conductor of his own compositions. 
He has -recently been enjoying sensa- 
tional successes in the larger Italian 
cities. 

Rafael Joseffy, America’s foremost 
pianist, just recovered from a long 
period of sickness, is reported to be 
hard at work on a monumental new 
edition of Chopin’s complete works, 
which will begin to make its appear- 
ance soon. No living musician is better 
equipped for just this task than Joseffy. 


Because of the war in Europe, New 
York is the greatest musical capital 
of the world this winter, providing 
the only great opera season thruout the 
world, the largest number of high-grade 
orchestral concerts, chamber music con- 
certs, and recitals, and enjoying the 
ministrations of the largest number of 
the foremost living soloists both vocal 
and instrumental. 

Percy Grainger, the young Austra- 
lian composer who has leaped into in- 
ternational fame in the last year or so, 
is spending the winter in New York. 
He is an explorer in the treasure- 
stores of folk-song, of which he has ob- 
tained most exceptional specimens in 
far corners of the world by means of 
phonographic recording, and is a cham- 
pion of the music of the Orient. 

Ossip Gabrilowitch, pianist, despite 
his Russian name and origin, was al- 
lowed to leave Germany to tour the 
United States this season. He began 
with a recital in New York on Novem- 
ber 25 with the assistance of his wife, 
Mme. Clara Clemens, the only surviv- 
ing daughter of Mark Twain, whose 
singing has been winning high praise 
from leading German critics. 

Musical Europe has suffered a seri- 
ous loss in the death of Willem Men- 
gelberg, the Amsterdam conductor. He 
was in the very front rank of or- 
chestral conductors of the day, tho he 
was only forty-three years of age. He 
visited America in 1905 as a guest con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic, 
when he gave an electrifying perform- 
ance of Richard Strauss’s “A Hero’s 
Life,” which was dedicated to him by 
the composer. 


Fritz Kreisler, the Austrian violin- 
ist, reported to have been killed in the 
fighting near Lemberg in September, 
arrived in New York on November 24, 
from Holland, limping and leaning on 
a cane, which he fears he may not be 
able to discard for some time. A Cos- 
sack tried to kill Kreisler by riding 
him down. The violinist shot and killed 
the Cossack, but received an ugly lance 
wound in his right thigh. Then he lay 
in a trench for seven hours before he 
was found and taken to a hospital by 
his orderly. He says his wound will not 
interfere with his concert tour here. 





(Longmans New Books 


George Ill. and Charles Fox 


The Concluding Part of 
. * ” 

“The American Revolution 
By ihe Right Hes, Sir George Otto Tre- 

ve Bart O.M. In two volumes, 

Wie Maps and Complete Index. Crown 

8vo. Green cloth, gilt top. Vol. I, $2.00 

net; Vol. II, $2.25 net. 

***The six volumes, which Sir Geor; 
Trevelyan’s great work comprises, may 
had in uniform green cloth, in a box. 


“This series of volumes stands alone as a 
history of the American War of Independ- 
ence, at once so careful of the amenities of 
history, so tavorable to the American cause 
and its leading actors, so unsparing in its 
criticism of the royal policy and agents, so 
replete with interesting pictures of English 
social conditions, Judicious selection of ma- 
terial and charm of presentation.’’—Nation. 











ive Children 
Mentally Defective 
By Alfred Binet and Ths Simon, | Ln 
“Authorized Translation by W. B. 

,, Author of “An Introduction to vend 
rte etc. With an . containing 
the Bina Sica Tests of Intelligence by 

argaret Drummond, M.A.. and an Intro- 
duction by Professor Alexander Darroch. 
With 10 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 0. $1. 00 net. 























The Training of a Sovereign 


An Abridged Selection from “The Girlhood 
of Queen Victoria.” 

Being Her Majesty’s Diaries Between the 
Years 1832-1840. Published by Authority 
of His Majesty the King. Edited, with an 
Introduction by Viscount Esher. "New and 
cheaper edition in one volume. With 7 
Illustrations. Square 8vo. $1.50 net. 








The Pan-Angles 


A Consideration of the Federation of the 

Seven English-Speaking Nations. 

By Sinclair Kennedy. With a Map. 8vo, 
$1.75 net. 

“The book was printed before the Euro- 
pean war was upon us. Its arguments are 
the more cogent in being unbiased by the ob- 
aaa with which they are now strength- 
ene 


“No preconceived objections should stand 
in the way of a careful reading of the book, 
It is worthy of the respectful attention of 
every American citizen, ard of every man of 
the —_— speech with our common heritage 
of civilization.”—Boston Herald. 








Presence 


By the Rev. Charles H. Brent, D.D, Bishop 
of the Philippine Islands. Author of 
“Leadership,” etc. 12mo. $0.50 net. 

“A book which will be received with de- 
light. . . . The book is delicate, graceful, 
almost evanescent in its treatment of a theme 
which is not less real for being elusive.” 








The Christian Advocate. 











Teacher and Teaching 


By the Rev. Richard H. Tierney, S.J., Editor 
of America. $1.00 net. 





Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Fourth Avenue and 30th St., New York 

















You Know Ten People 


who would very glad to share in the 
privileges provided by the Sixty-sixth Birth- 
day Campaign of THE INDEPENDENT. 
If you send their names and addresses by 
an early mail, we will at your request af- 
ford them this very unusual opportunity, 


THE | INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
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TRA V.EL 


The Best Regular Services 
te EGYPT, IA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPIN: APAN, 
W ZEA- 














SULAR 
2 AL S. N. CO. 
Full information from 


CUNARD LINE, 21-24 State Street, N. Y. 











**FLORIDA BY SEA’’ 
Direct Service to 


JACKSONVILLE 


TON - $43.30 Round trip 
PHILADELPHIA . $37.80 Round trip 
BALTIMORE . . $33.80 Round trip 

Including meals and stateroom berth. — 
Fine steamers. Best service. 

Automobiles carried. Wireless. 
Send for particulars. 
Merchants and Miners Trans. Co. 
W. P Turner, G. P. A. Baltimore, Md. 











 DerMuUdaA 


Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling 


Tours Include Hotels, Shore Excursions 
Lowest Rates 


Twin Screw 8.8. ““BERMUDIAN,” 10,518 tons 
displacement. Electric fans, wireless telegraphy. 
Fastest, newest and only Steamer landing 
passengers at the dock in Bermuda without 
transfer. 


For ill 4 hi 





with inf apply to 
A. E, OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec 
8. 8. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 245 Broadway, or any 
Ticket Agent. 














HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON STREET - 








BOSTON, MASS. 
Only a short walk from N. Y., N. H. & H. and 
B. & A. Stations. Convenient to all parts of the 
city. European and American Plans. 


FRED E. JONES - - - = 


Music. 
Proprietor 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


**Broadway" Cars from Grand Central Depot 
Tth Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 











New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First-Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


10 Minutes 
Walk to 40 
Theatres 


Send for 
Booklet 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


























PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


The smallest reflecting camera is 
made in England; in quarter-plate size 
it is but six and one-half inches square 
and weighs only four pounds. 

A new paper, printing by daylight 
and self-toning, may be used for trans- 
ferring prints to china, glass or metals 
without stripping the film or using 
special compounds. 


The hydrometers used by many pho- 
tographers are prone to error; to test 
yours, drop it into distilled water. If it 
registers “0” it is accurate; if not, 
shift the scale to correspond. 

Users of the Cooper-Hewitt lighi, 
particularly in confined situations, may 
notice a not disagreeable but pene- 
trating odor. This is due to the libera- 
tion of ozone by the action of the 
light, and indicates a condition far 
more healthful than otherwise. 


It is impossible for many photog- 
raphers to use a developer containing 
metol because of the poisonous effect of 
the latter upon the skin. If potassium 
carbonate is substituted in the devel- 
oper for the sodium carbonate com- 
monly used, the metol will be rendered 
harmless. 

A discovery ot interest to the news- 
paper photographer is that while on 
a negative dried in still warm air the 
emulsion is apt to soften and slip, this 
trouble is obviated if the air is in mo- 
tion. Thus, by means of an electric fan 
and a warm room, negatives may be 
dried in a few moments. 


A new film-pack is provided with a 
safety cover after every third exposure. 
This allows it to be removed in daylight 
for focussing or other purposes four 
times before the completion of the 
twelve exposures, instead of its being 
necessary to wait until the twelve were 
consumed, as with the common types. 


Magnesium ribbon has long been 
recognized as a cheap, constant and 
rapid printing light, but means for 
conveniently burning it have been 
lacking. In a new device the ribbon is 
contained in a holder which record’ in 
seconds the exposure that will be given 
by any length of ribbon withdrawn, 
and extinguishes the flame when the 
designated quantity has been burnt. 

Simultaneous development and fixa- 
tion would be an obvious boon, inas- 
much as the photographer could put his 
exposed plates into the solution in the 
confidence that he could later return 
and find them finished, with the added 
certainty that they would be correctly 
developed. Several formulae for such 
developers have been suggested, and are 
said to work with a great measure of 
success. 

Many remarkable results in animal 
photography have been achieved by 
causing the animal to trip a spring 
which simultaneously fired the flash 
and opened the shutter, altho to offset 
the delay in the shutter action it has 
been necessary to use excessive quan- 
tities of powder. Successful attempts 
have recently been made to synchronize 
the action of shutter and flash in order 
to overcome this defect. 








Books all about, 
but— 


{ Sometimes, you know, you go 
into a bookstore and are absolute- 
ly puzzled. You are book hungry, 
but don’t know what to do. Books 
are all around you but you feel as 
lonesome as one often feels in a 
big city—plenty of people, but no 
sure friends. Maybe you go out 
without a book, or maybe you get 
the wrong book. At any rate, 


you feel sort of dissatisfied. 


1 When you get to be a Member of the 
United Libraries Association all _ this 
trouble is over. It is our business to save 
you mental strain and mistakes in the 
matter of book selection. 





{ When you write to us for particulars 
(which will probably be today) we will 
tell you exactly how to become a Member 
of the Association and participate in the 
privileges, savings, and perquisites which 
we afford our book-friends. 





h: There are no dues—no obliga- 
a tions. Send us your address. 


UNITED LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
Dept. J-I 500 Fifth Ave., New York 


Hmm 00850800800 208081 Le : 
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ANDIRONS 





MARBLE, STONE and WOOD 
MANTELS 


Wm. H. Jackson Company 


2 West 47th Street New York City 














SPA SANATORIUM, A. I. THAYER, M.D. 
BALLSTON SPA, N. Y. 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. Six miles 
from New York State Mineral Springs Reserva- 
tion. Large addition and garage. Booklets. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
eare and attention; also for nervous and mentally 
ill. Superior location. Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 
particulars. Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 








SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty !essons in the history, form struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. & 
Berg Esenwein, for y: Editor Lippineott’s Magazine. 
catalogue free. Please address 
THE HONE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. nu 


Dr. Esenwein 205, 8: ringfield, Mass. 
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Weighs only 5 


HIGH CLASS MACHINE. 





TRAVELLER’S COMPANION 


A FIVE-POUND PRIVATE SECRETARY 


unds, is so strong and durable it can be easily carried any- 
where. It has Roller Bearings, Automatic Pointer, Paper Release, Adjust- 
able Margin, Tabulator and Interchangeable Type, and is in every way a 


Either Blickensderfer Scientific or Universal Keyboard. 
Write for Catalog A-114. 
THE BLICKENSDERFER MFG. COMPANY, - Stamford, Connecticut 


BUILT OF ALUMINUM 
AND STEEL 
High Crade Low Price 
There is no substitu'e 
for the “ BLICK” in 
preparing your manu- 
script, reports or corre- 
spondence. For Library 
and Home use it cannot 
be excelled. Carbon 
copies can be kept for 
future reference without 
extra labor. 











TRADE MARK 














C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


Exclusive Designs in all . 
Fashionable Furs for Fall 
and Winter Wear 


Fashion Booklet Mailed Upon Request 


126 West 42d Street 
—] New York City [ 








REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 























DARDS 


Established 1874 


Choice Fresh Flowers 


Hardy Plants for House Decoration 
Hotels Supplied on Contract 


Orders filled in any part of the United States 
and transferred by Cable Code through our 
own correspondents in Europe and the British 
Colonies. 


N. E. Corner 44th Street and Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 








| WHy IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- 
finement in stuffy and superheated school rooms, and 
exposure to severe weather, when at 


ROLLINS 
Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park 
they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 
pression, Art, Business—tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium, 
athletics. Pres. W. F. BLACKMAN, Ph.D., LL D.(Ober- 
lin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin). Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. 





SHORTHAND 


full dese 
ENCK SC 














VIOLIN-AND-PIANO PLAYER 


Henry K. Sandall, the inventor of an 
automatic violin player which was 
shown in London in 1908 and aroused 
astonished interest there, has now fol- 
lowed that ingenious device with a still 
more remarkable achievement and pro- 
duced a combination automatic instru- 
ment which plays a violin and piano to- 
gether and performs intricate musical 
compositions in a surprizing manner. 
This unique “player” has recently been 
placed in the musical instrument collec- 
tion of the Smithsonian Institution in 
the United States National Museum at 
Washington, where it contrasts oddly 
with some of the very old violins and 
the clavichords, harpsichords and other 
precursors of the pianoforte. 

In view of the complete coérdination 
achieved in this invention, the opera- 
tion of its mechanical parts is compara- 
tively simple. The violin is played by 
means of four revolving cylinders, com- 
posed of laminated disks of silk and 
celluloid, one over each of the four 
strings, which are brought into contact 
with the strings at the proper instant 
by a series of small levers. The produc- 
tion of the various individual notes is 
made possible by a sort of mechanical 
fingering which depresses one of the 
metal fingers over the particular “fret,” 
producing the note desired. The con- 
trivance imitates human bowing and 
fingering. But it is also capable of feats 
impossible to the human violinist, since 
it can sound as many as four notes at 
once in true quartet harmony. Tremolo 
effects are secured by the vibration of 
the bottom binding post of the strings 
which swings back and forth thru the 
operation of a cam. An adjustable de- 
vice makes personal interpretation of 
the music possible. 

The piano playing part is built on 
the principle of the magnetic action of 
an electric piano player, but it is pro- 
vided with more variations and has a 
far greater range of expression than 
the ordinary electric player, while its 
main point of interest of course is its 
synchronism with the violin. The com- 
bined mechanism is operated by elec- 
tricity, and this dual player is enclosed 
in a wooden case provided with several 
small doors which make it possible to 
increase or decrease the tone volume at 
will. 


OUR PROGENITOR’S THIRD 
EYE 


Situated centrally in our heads just 
below and between the large lobes of 
the brain is a small body, the pineal 
gland. Comparative anatomists tell us 
that this is all that is left in man of 
an organ that in previous ages served 
some of the lower vertebrates as a third 
eye. Very little is known of the use of 
this supposedly degenerate organ. That 
the pineal gland in man is somewhat 
active in secreting fluid up to the age 
of puberty and that a tumorous econdi- 
tion of the gland in childhood brings 
about precocious development, struc- 
turally, mentally and sexually, has led 
to the belief that this organ serves to 
check too ranid prepubic development. 
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The Restful Glow 
Without the Glare 


ht that never strains the eyes streams 
—the light that’s Rind to the 
The adjustable shade—emerald green outside, 
opal inside—is scientifically constructed to throw the 
light exactly where it is wanted. 
Dealers everywhere can supply you. 
Write for Booklet showing in actual colors the 
thirty —— styles of ‘‘Emeralite’* Lamps for office, 
library, parlor, sickroom, piano and many other uses. 


“ G. McFADDIN & CO. 
&7 Warren St. New York 


“PMERA LITE” 


OeESK TAGLE I AMPS 











ALL THE | 
Holiday Books 
TOTME WORLD) Si, Fite Bindings 

Books in All Languages. 










BRENTANO’S 


Fifth Avenue and 27th Street, New York 


























WRITING THE PHOTOPLAY 
A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
technique of the pactapion, taught by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Taz Paorortas’ page catalogue free. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 








BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON 
RIVER RAILROAD COMPANY 
Treasury Dept., New York, Dec. 7, 1914. 
A Dividend of FIVE PER CENT. (5%) on 
the capital stock of the New York & Harlem 
Railroad Company will be paid by the New York 
Central Hudson River Railroad Company, 
Lessee, (under the provisions of the contract be- 
tween the two companies) at this office on the 
2nd day of Jznuary next to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on the 15th inst. 


EDWARD L., ROSSITER, Treasurer. 





For 36 years we have been paying our custom 

ers the highest returns consistent with con 

servative methods. First mortgage loans o 

$200 and up which wecan recommend after the 
most th ghp 1 igati Please 
ask for Loan List No. 710. $25 Certifi 














Recently Dr. C. P. McCord, of De- 
troit, Michigan, has been experimenting 
in feeding to growing animals tissue 
prepared from the pineal glands of cat- 
tle mixt with milk sugar in order to 
get a more precise knowledge of the 
function of this organ. In all of his 
work Dr. McCord carried on parallel 
sets of experiments. That is, for every 
group of dogs, chickens or guinea pigs 
receiving tablets of pineal tissue and 
milk sugar an equal number of animals 
of the same age received tablets con- 
taining only the milk sugar. Otherwise, 
the living conditions of the two sets of 
anmals were exactly similar. 

The results in all cases were the 
same: those animals that were fed pin- 
eal tissue far outstripped their brethren 
in development. The pineal fed dogs 
were fully a month ahead of those re- 
ceiving the blank tablets. This was es- 
pecially obvious in the way they re- 
sponded to call, found their way back 
to the cage, and lapped up milk. The 
guinea pigs receiving pineal substance 
began to bring forth young fourteen 
days before the normally fed pigs did. 
This rapid development was in no sense 
abnormal in that malformations or gi- 
gantism resulted. There was simply a 
hastening the prepubic growth so that 
mature development was reached earlier 
than under normal conditions. But not 
all pineal tissue has+this effect upon 
growth. If the material is taken from 
cattle that have reached their maturity 
the pineal fed animals are no different 
from those receiving blank tablets, 
showing that the effect of the gland, 
so far as development is concerned, 
ceases at maturity, 

It is possible that, if pineal tissue 
were not so expensive, it would be of 
great commercial value in forcing de- 
velopment of stock for market. The po- 
tential value to humanity of these ex- 
periments’ is undoubtedly great, espe- 
cially in the treatment of arrested de- 
velopment of children. 








Algernon—Do you think two can live as 
cheaply as one, Miss Simpkins? 

Miss Simpkins (eagerly Alger- 
non, yes! I certainly do! 

Algernon—How sad! And still women 





Sant aiiaiite A BOTTLE of 
around bottle. Listerine, a 
toothbrush, a 
lass of water 
and adentifrice, 
if you so desire), 
are the requi- 
sites of a correct 
dental toilet. 
Brush the teeth 
‘jregularly and 
7 rinse them with 
Listerine, the | 
safe antiseptic. 
The Listerine 
permeates the 





entire mouth, 

reaches parts of 

the teeth that the brush 

cannot touch and so makes 
them clean and aseptic. 


LISTERINE 


Use it every day 


Many uses of Listerine described in 
circular wrapped around the bottle. 
All Drugeists Sell Listerine 
Demand the Genuine 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Me, 


























REAL ESTATE 


120 Acre ¢ Conn. Old apple orchard. 

acres cultivated. Modern 13-room house, Good 

Water. 1% miles from wr. Address 
ALLYN ROWN, Admr. 


FOR SALE—Attractive winter home on South 
Ridgewood avenue, Daytona, Florida, within one 
block of Ridgewood Hotel. Four large sleeping 
rooms, two bath rooms, with commodious living 
rooms and detached servants’ quarters and laun- 
dry. House equipped with furnace and fireplaces. 
Excellent garage, handsome grounds and a great 
variety of Southern plants and trees. This prop- 
erty is well and completely furnished. Sanitary 
conditions are perfect. Everything in first class 
condition. The purchaser would not need to buy 
any article whatever in the way of equipment 
for immediate occupancy. Full particulars by ad- 
dressing CHARLES M. DOW, Jamestown, N. Y¥ 


FINE WISCONSIN FARMS for sale of all sizes 
and prices. They are among the finest in the 
State of Wisconsin, the soil is very productive, 
and the crops are always sure, as the rainfall is 
always ample; they consist of corn, wheat, rye, 
barley, clover, timothy, alfalfa, fruit and vege- 
tables. They are located near churches, schools 
and good markets; prices are very reasonable and 
terms are part cash and balance in five years at 
6 per cent. interest. Come at once and make your 
















of Deposit also for saving investors. 
PERKINS & CO.Lawrence 








SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


“We have been using The Independent 
for several years as Supplementary Read- 
ing matter for our Freshmen at the open- 
ing of the year. Our idea has been that it 
is a good thing for the Freshmen to have 
something at hand to read which is worth 
while in their first months, when they are 
away from their homes where such material 
had generally been at hand. Sometimes we 
use numbers of the periodical for class work 
in various ways. Perhaps we may use an 
article as an illustration of some point we 
are discussing in the composition work. 
Sometimes we have analyses and summaries 
written. Generally we use the “Story of 
the Week” for class discussion with the pur- 
pose of giving the men some trainin 
Oral Expression and independent thi ine 
on Current Events of importance.” 


Send for free pamphlet called 
“THE INDEPENDENT—THE NATIONAL TEXT-BOOK” 

THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street, - 





New York 

















tiled bathrooms and two others. 
cottage. 


the seaside. 
INFORMATION - - ; 
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A STATELY, SPACIOUS SUMMER HOME 
ON LONG ISLAND SOUND 


At the mouth of the Connecticut river, and half a mile from where Yale 
college was founded, may be bought at a bargain. 
colony of delightful people, with a yacht club close by, tennis and golf 
links almost on its own grounds, with perfect automobile roads from 
the door to Providence, Boston, Hartford, New Haven and New York. 
The house was built for hospitality and substantial comfort. 
’ portico with a hundred and fifty feet of piazza. 
of them with a six foot opening. Steam heat. 
The owner will answer questions and 
show pictures if desired. Electric light plant, garage, and chauffeur’s 
For a family with young people there never was a better op- | 
portunity to secure at a very moderate price a perfect summer home by 
The house would be sold with furniture if desired. Address 


119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 


think they are mentally qualiied for the | fore amber And Woaat Compan Soot 
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It is in an exclusive 


A pillared 
Twelve fireplaces—one 
Sixteen bedrooms. Four 
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The Cost of 
e © 7 

High Living 
is not in dollars and cents alone, 
but in the breaking down of 
those functions of the human 
body that bring health and hap- 
piness and in the depletion of 
those vital forces that contribute 
to long life. Health and high 


efficiency come from eating a 
simple, natural food like 


Shredded 
Wheat 


combined with regular habits 
and proper outdoor exercise. 
In this food you have all the 
body-building elements of the 
whole wheat grain made digest- 
ible by steam-cooking, shred- 
ding and baking. “War prices” 
need not affect the cost of living 
in the home where Shredded 
Wheat is known. Always the 
same in price and quality. 


Two Shredded Wheat Biscuits with hot 
milk and a little cream furnish natural 
warmth for a cold day and supply all the 
nutriment needed for work or play. Deli- 
cious for any meal in combination with 
baked apples, sliced bananas, canned 
peaches, pears or any fruit. 


“It’s All in the Shreds” 


The Shredded Wheat Company 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 




















THE MARKET 
PLACE 

















BOND MARKET 


In the first six days of bond trading 
on the New York Stock Exchange, 
after its four months of inaction, an 
unexpectedly large amount of business 
was done. Bond sales for the six days 
amounted to $8,334,500. In the same 
days of last year the sales were $9,- 
168,500. This is a decrease of almost 
exactly nine per cent—hardly a terri- 
fying drop under all the circumstances. 

With purchases of over eight mil- 
lion dollars worth of -bonds in six days, 
at prices restricted by the minimum 
level established by the authorities of 
the Exchange, there is evidently a 
healthy investment demand. If securi- 
ties were being dumped upon the mar- 
ket in great masses, investors would 
hardly be willing to buy in anything 
like normal quantities. They would 
rather wait until the bars were let 
down. If there were not money wait- 
ing for investment, there would be no 


buying. 


On the whole the prices of bonds 
have advanced during the week. The 
advances have been small, but any ad- 
vance at all is encouraging. 


NOW FOR STOCKS 

The further opening of the Stock Ex- 
change for trading in stocks should be 
not far off. The Committee of Five un- 
doubtedly has a plan under considera- 
tion, which may be adopted in definite 
form at any moment. Another step for- 
ward has already been taken in the 
sending out over the ticker of prices 
of listed stocks bought and sold thru 
the Stock Exchange clearing house. 
These quotations, like the sales of bonds, 
show a definite buying tendency, re- 
sulting in good price advances in sev- 
eral issues. Among the stocks whose 
prices are appreciably higher than the 
minimum prices established by the 
Committee of Five (at the closing level 

of July 30) are the following: 
Closing 


Minimum Price 
Price Dec. 5 


‘American Beet Sugar.... 19 28 
American Can .......... 193 26 
American Can pref...... 783 894 
American Sugar Refining... 984 103 
Bethlehem Steel ........ 30. 41} 
Central Leather Co...... 28 34 
General Motors ......... 58% T7 
Inter. Harvester of N. J.. 80} 9134 
New York Central....... 78} 81g 
PE - EE vinrccodesdea 104 1164 
Oe Ree 1114 . #115 
Western Union ......... 52% 58 


So, as in the bond market, there is 
evidently a good demand for stocks, 
and the dreaded foreign liquidation is 
not yet materializing to any alarming 
extent. With the demand for invest- 
ments growing, with the banks in 
stronger and stronger condition to fur- 
nish the necessary financial means for 








trading, and with our international po- 
sition improving every day, as evi- 
denced by the decline of demand ster- 
ling to 4.87%, a full cent below the 
rate prevailing at the close of the third 
week of July, the opening of the Ex- 
change to stock trading can hardly be 
far distant. There remains, of course, 
one unsolved element in the situation, 
the question of railway rates. It is in- 
teresting to observe that most of the 
stocks which have advanced in price 
in the past weeks are industrials. In- 
vestors in railway securities are biding 
their time, waiting to see what the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission will do 
in the reopened rate case. A favorable 
decision by the Commission would prob- 
ably do more than anything else that is 
likely to happen to make the further 
extension of trading on the Exchange 
a safe procedure. 

But whatever the Commission’s ac- 
tion may ultimately be, it should not be 
necessary to condition the resumption 
of stock trading only upon an affirma- 
tive decision. The general situation has 
so far improved that it is highly prob- 
able that cautious and restricted trad- 
ing on the Floor could do little more 
harm than must inevitably come as the 


' outcome of the dislocating effect of the 


war. The Governors of the Exchange 
have thus far.shown themselves so wise 
and prudent that there is no reason to 
believe that any action they may take 
will be premature. With admirable self- 
control they have resisted the cumula- 
tive pressure quite naturally exerted 
by those whose livelihood depends upon 
Exchange trading. The fact that they 
are now seriously considering a definite 
plan for an early resumption of stock 
dealings is the best evidence that the 
time is ripe for such a procedure. 


LOANS FOR COTTON PLANTERS 


The cotton loan plan for enabling 
the planters of the cotton states to carry 
themselves over until a revived market 
enables them to dispose of their crops 
without too serious a sacrifice is being 
slowly completed. Chairman Harding 
of the cotton loan committee has com- 
pleted the appointment of the state 
loan committees for each of the cotton 
states. These committees, acting thru 
local committees to be appointed by 
them, are to assemble the applications 
for loans in their various territories 
and pass them on to the cotton loan 
committee for final action. Mr. Hard- 
ing has reported that general interest 
in the plan is manifested thruout the 
cotton country and that many applica- 
tions for loans are reasonably to be ex- 
pected. A conference with the chair- 
men of the state committees is to be 
held by the loan committee at Wash- 
ington on December 14. 
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Mr. Harding is further reported as | 
saying, “We do not care now whether 
loans are to be made from the cotton | 
pool or not. The funds are available for 
use and planters and growers of cot- 
ton have until February to make up 
their minds if they wish to borrow any 
money. The fact remains that the ef- 
forts of Administration officials have 
been such as to wipe out completely any 
money stringency in the South.” 








The British Treasury Department ap- 
parently looks with disfavor upon the pro- 
posal to open the London Stock Exchange 
at an early date. 


Six of the indicted directors of the New 
Haven road have entered pleas of immuni- 
ty because of testimony given by them 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. All the other directors who have 
been indicted have entered pleas of not 
guilty. The pleas in abatement, attacking 
the validity of the indictment on the 
ground that the grand jury had been irreg- 
ularly drawn, entered by nine of the de- 
fendants, have been dismissed by the Fed- 
eral judge before whom they were argued. 


Still the cost of living goes down. The 
index number of the New York Times 
Annalist, which shows the fluctuations in 
the average wholesale price of twenty-five 
food commodities representing a theoretical 
family’s food budget, has reached the low 
level for the war of 146. This is only a 
few points above the average level of the 
last months of 1913 and the first half of 
1914. In the first weeks of September the 
index number jumped to 162. So the im- 
provement does go on. The individual may 
not be acutely conscious of it, but in the 
long run his pocketbook should feel the 
difference. 


Mr. David Lloyd-George, England’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, has found it 
necessary to correct the statement which 
was reported here recently in which he 
was made to say that the United States 
owes Great Britain five billions of dol- 
lars. His explanation is as follows: “Judg- 
ing from the comments which have ap- 
peared in the American press, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s statement on Fri- 
day last in the House of Commons with 
regard to exchange between this country 
and the United States of America appears 
to have been incompletely reported in 
America. Mr. Lloyd-George’s actual words, 
as reported in the official report, were: 
‘America, I suppose, owes us nearly a 
thousand million pounds in fixed and float- 
ing capital, but we could not buy. It was 
impossible to do any business. Why? The 
exchanges had broken down. This paper 
machine had crumpled and somehow got 
out of order, and the result was that no 
business was possible. This statement 
seems to have reached the United States in 
the form that America owed the United 
Kingdom a thousand million pounds, with- 
out any explanatory words that this sum 
was owed in fixed and floating capital. 
These words, of course, make it quite clear 
that Mr. Lloyd-George’s statement referred 
to the total of British invested capital in 
America, and in no way to America’s in- 
debtedness in respect of the current bal- 
ance of trade between the two tountries.” 
Any one who knew the facts knew that the 
statement as originally made was not true. 
Any one who knew the Chancellor must 
have known that he never made the state- 
ment that way. 








The following dividends are announced: 


American Car and Foundry Company, pre- 
ferred, 1% per cent; common, % per cent, both 
payable January 1, 1915. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, preferred, 
1% per cent, payable January 2, 1915. 

Manila Electric Railroad and Lighting Cor- 
poration, quarterly, 1% per cent, payable De- 
cember 31, 1914. 

New York Central & Hudson River Railroad 
Company (New York & Harlem Railroad Com- 









The Cost of a — 
Telephone Call 




























ID you ever think how much it costs to give 
you the telephone right-of-way anywhere, 
at all times ? 





Your telephone instrument, which consists of 
130 different parts, is only the entrance way to 
your share of the vast equipment necessary in 
making a call. 


Your line is connected with the great Bell 
highways, reaching every state in the union— 
with its poles, copper wire, cross arms and insu- 
lators in the country; its underground conduits, 
manholes, cable vaults and cables in the cities. 





You have the use of switchboards costing up- 
wards of $100,000,000. You enjoy the benefits 
of countless inventions which make possible 
universal telephone talk. 


Your service is safeguarded by large forces of 
men building, testing and repairing lines. You 
command at all times the prompt attention of 
one or more operators. 


How can such a costly service be provided at 
rates so low that all can afford it? 


Only by its use upon a share-and-share-alike 
basis by millions of subscribers, and by the most 
careful economy in construction and operation. 
A plant so vast gives opportunity for ruinous 
extravagance; and judicious economy is as 
essential to its success as is ‘he co-operative use 
of the facilities provided. 


That the Bell System combines the maximum 
of usefulness and economy is proved by the 
fact that in no other land and under no other 
management has the telephone become such a 
servant of the masses. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Service 
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Every Call means a Pair of Wires trom Subscriber to Subscriber however 
many Calls may be made or however far apart Subscribers may be. 














pany), 5 per cent, payable January 2, 19165. 


CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New Y ork 


45-47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,151,944.23 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 

It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 


EDWARD W. SHELDON. President 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President WILFRED J. WORCESTER. Secretary 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARLES A, EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 


TRUSTEES 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
LEWIS CASS LEDYARD GEORGE L. RIVES 
LYMAN J. GAGE ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES 
PAYNE WHITNEY WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY 
EDWARD W.SHELDON WILLIAM STEWART TOD 


EGERTON L. WINTHROP 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 
HENRY W. de FOREST 
ROBT. I. GAMMELL 

WM. VINCENT ASTOR 


WM. ROCKEFELLER 
WILLIAM D. SLOANE 
FRANK LYMAN 
JAMES STILLMAN 





JOHN J. PHELPS CHAUNCEY KEEP OGDEN MILLS CHAS. FRED K HOFFMAN 
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North Dakota Farm 
Mortgages 


Are relieved from the constant 
fluctuation of general class 
securities, 

Farm Mortgages secured upon 
land, the prime factor of the 
country’s prosperity, made in an 
old settled country, and by 
Bankers of established reputa- 
tion and character are the Ideal 
Investment. 


My 33 years residence, and 30 
years making Farm Mortgages 
without the loss of a dollar in 
interest or principal, gives the 
careful investor every warrant 
and guarantee of absolute se- 
curity. 


Write for particulars. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 
LISBON NORTH DAKOTA 























Atlantic Mutual “sameeren Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name, The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 
pany Was insured property 


to the value of............ $27,219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to 
Se GROEN CEs cncciovessees 282,298,429.80 


Paid losses during that period 141,567,550.30 
Issued certificates of profits 


PSE rer 89,740,400.00 
Of which there have been re- 

GUISE cbovsrccceccececece 82,497,340.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

OE Mi iekcccnccecesabetcs 7,243,060.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

EE Si an cescektanasns 22,585,640.25 
On December 81, 1913, the as- 

sets of the company 

QMOUNAED Be ccccccccsccce 13,259,024.16 

The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 


miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
ter. 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT. Vice-Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 24 Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 











AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, TRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age. male or female. 





























INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 

















This department of The Independent 
will undertake to furnish on the request 
of readers any information respecting 
the business of insurance and the com- 
panies transacting it which we have or 
can procure. We cannot, however, pass 
upon the debatable comparative differ- 
ences between companies that conform 
to the requisite legal standards set up 
for all, except in so far as the claims 
made by any of them seem to be incon- 
sistent with the principles of sound un- 
derwriting. Address all communications 
on insurance subjects to the editor of 
the Insurance Department. 


INSURANCE STAMP TAX 


On December 1, the new Federal law 
providing supplementary internal rev- 
enue funds, including the taxation of 
certain forms of insurance, became op- 
erative and has resulted in an unusual 
amount of confusion for the companies 
and agents concerned. This is especially 
true of the fire branch of the business. 
The law takes the line of least resist- 
ance and provides for the collection of 
the tax from the companies. That is to 
say, the payment of the tax, which is 
one-half of one per cent on premiums, 
must be evidenced by a stamp affixed to 
the policies. 

The fire insurance companies take the 
position that they ought not be expect- 
ed to bear the burden and cite their 
extremely slim underwriting profits in 
support of their contention. They hold 
to the opinion that the policyholders 
should assume it. 

Then come the insurance commis- 
sioners of most of the leading states 
with rulings prohibiting the collection 
of the tax from policyholders or insur- 
ance agents. The Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue at Washington when 
appealed to replied that the stamps 
must be affixed at the time policies are 
issued and indicated that after that he 
was not interested in the matter. Un- 
der some of the state rulings the 
amount of the tax may not be added 
to the premiums. As nearly as we can 
estimate it the-tax will aggregate 
about $1,500,000 a year on fire insur- 
ance. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


The management of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, aided 
by the enlightened legislative and ju- 
dicial policies of New Jersey, have 
achieved or are about to achieve one of 
the most stupendous and unusual tasks 
ever attempted in business by transfer- 
ring the ownership of that gigantic or- 
ganization from the stockholders to the 
policyholders—from a close corporation 
numbering a few hundreds to the 
12,000,000 insured persons who furnish 
all the money. A few other insurance 
companies have been transformed from 
joint-stock corporations to mutual or- 
ganizations, but all of them were pyg- 


¢e ' ‘ 


mies compared with the Prudential. In 
this case the undertaking was no small 
one. There was stiff and uncompromis- 
ing opposition from a powerful minor- 
ity among the stockholders, who fought 
every inch of the way. How valuable is 
the property the policyholders are about 
to secure may be judged by the report 
of the appraisers, who placed the stock 
(par, $50 a share) at $455. 

Let us see what the property is. The 
capital is $2,000,000 divided into 40,000 
shares. It will therefore cost $18,200,000 
to purchase it at the appraised price, 
$455 a share. The total amount of cash 
invested by the stockholders was but 
$91,000, the remainder, $1,909,000 hav- 
ing been built up out of profits. For 
years the dividends have been at the 
rate of ten per cent—$200,000 a year, 
or 220 per cent of the original cash in- 
vestment. A business capable of produc- 
ing such results is worth buying at a 
big price, and particularly so when the 
purchasers are the persons out of whom 
such profits are made. 

On December 31, 1913, the admitted 
assets of the Prudential were $335,- 
478,783. Its unassigned funds (sur- 
plus), $36,278,039. There is no provi- 
sion in the company’s charter under 
which the title to this surplus could be 
denied to the stockholders. There are 
more than 12,000,000 policyholders car- 
rying a total insurance amounting to 
$1,462,516,000. The total income in 1913 
was $95,493,052, and it will greatly ex- 
ceed $100,000,000 this year. 

We have told enough to indicate the 
value of the plant that will soon pass 
into the hands of the policyholders if 
nothing unusual occurs. After the 
change is made all the profits, that is 
to say, savings, will go to the policy- 
holders and, that which is of more im- 
portance, their interests will never 
again be subject to the ‘vicissitudes or 
mutations incident to stock control. This 
is not saying that stock control is nec- 
essarily threatening, but that, as com- 
pared with the mutual system, it em- 
bodies possibilities of injury wholly for- 
eign to the other. 


NOTES AND ANSWERS 


J. T. L.. French Lick, Ind.—Know of 
no text-book on the subject. Suggest you 
write Prudential Insurance Company, New- 
ark, New Jersey, and Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York. Believe 
they would enlighten you. 

C. S. R., Cleveland, Ohio.—The greatest 
volume of the company’s business consists 
of small policies on industrial classes at a 
dollar a month premium. The management 
expenses in all such companies are inordi- 
nate. Get a policy in one of the strong well- 
established casualty companies. 


S. W., Chicago, Ill—See reply to C. S. 
R. The expenses of the company you name 
are inordinate. Its income in 1913 from 
policyholders was $1,377,984 and it paid 
in claims $455.678. Its management ex- 
penses were $877,789. The ratios are: 
— 33.1 per cent; expenses 63.7 per 
cent. 
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NEW RED CROSS MEMBERS 


Each Contribution of Two Dollars or 
more constitutes the giver a Member of 
the American Red Cross for the cur- 
rent year, with a free copy of the Octo- 
ber issue of the Red Cross Magazine. 
The Independent will send—by author- 
ity— to each contributor a Certificate of 
Membership and a Red Cross Button. 

The total amount contributed to the 
Red Cross Relief Fund thus far thru 
The Independent is $4,896.39. 

The following list covers the con- 
tributions of the past week: 


Charles F. Abbott, Middlebury, Conn., 
$2; Miss V. Helen Anderson, Mellette, S. 
Dak., $2; A. A. Avery, Oil City, Pa., $2; 
Burt Brown Barker, Chicago, IIl., $2.50; 
Brooklyn, Pa., churches, Brooklyn, Pa.., 
$4.50; Mrs. Henrietta Brown, . Anthony. 
Kan., $50; Miss Adelaide Brown Coburn, 
Seattle, Wash., $2; Miss Edna B. Conn, 
Shelbyville, Ill., $2; Mrs. J. E. Copeland, 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y., $2; Courtenay Pub- 
lie School, Courtenay, N. Dak., $19.47; 
Miss Mary E. Dickinson, Lakewood, N. J., 
$2; Arthur N. Fancher, Bay City, Mich., 
$2; T. C. Gilpin, Winterset, Iowa, $20; 
W. S. Gordis, De Land, Fla., $2; V. Grant 
Gordon, Fort Collins, Col,, $2; Miss Green 
and Miss Elizabeth Strehlow, Sioux City, 
Iowa, $13; William Hadley, Ashland, Va., 
$2; J. W. Harsha, Chicago, Ill., $3; Miss 
Ida W. Heise, Omaha, Neb., $5; L. D. 
Henry, Hartford, S. Dak., $2; Miss Bora 
Herold, Anthony, Kan., $2; G. L. Jacquot 
and wn G. L. Jacquot, Ivanhoe, Minn., 
$4; E. A. Jenner, Indianola, Iowa, $2; O. 
Kolsboe, Plummer, Minn., $2; The Library 
Sunbeams, Emlenton, Pa., $6; Little 
Friends in Oregon, Portland, Ore., $2; 
John McGeown, Anthony, Kan., $5; R. 
©. Merrill, Chester, Mont., $5; Miss Ada 
Miller, Fostoria, Ohio, $2; Miss Irving 
Moxley, Shelbyville, Ky., $2; Mrs. D ‘ 
Abrota S. Pratt, Washington, D. C., $2; 
Mr. A. F. Quick, Webster Groves, Mo., 
$2; C. A. Robley, Cato, Wis., $2; Miss 


Carmen Z. Rooney, Pasadena, Cal., $2; 
W. F. Rustenbach, Anthony, Kan., $2; 


Miss Sue R. Scott, Oakdale, Pa., $2; M. 
E. Sheltran, Ann Arbor, Mich., $2; Miss 


Irma Sievers, Wessington, S. Dak., $5; 
C. S. Stone, Deschutes, Ore., $2; George 
N. Stray, San Jose, Cal., $5; Rev. C. C. 


Warner, Mobridge, S. Dak., $2.54; Burr 
Willitts, Lenox, Iowa, $2; Women’s Club 
of Mobridge, S. Dak., $22. 


THE OTHER FRANCO-PRUSSIAN 
“ WAR 


From The Independent, December 15, 187C 


Important military operations in 
France rapidly progress, and the end 
cannot now be far distant. Indeed, it 
was stated, after the late French re- 
verses at Paris and Orleans, that Gam- 
betta, the French minister of war, at 
last convinced of the hopelessness of 
the struggle, would ask for an armis- 
tice, to enable the National Assembly to 
be elected, and declined the responsi- 
bility of further prolonging the strug- 
gle. 

By the courtesy of Messrs. Nicol & 
Davidson, of this city, we take from a 
“balloon” letter, just received from 
their house in Paris, the following as 
the price-list of food in Paris, the quota- 
tions being in gold: Turkeys, $13 each; 
Geese, $7 each; Butter, $9 per lb.; Cats, 
from $3 to $5 each, and command a 
ready sale; Horse-meat, $1 per Ib.; 


Mule-meat, $1.10 per lb.; Bread cheap 
and plenty. 








qualities of the Steinway. 








F you are thinking of purchasing a piano as 
an appropriate gift this Christmas, consider 
what a Steinway would mean in your home. 


Necessarily the Steinway is priced slightly 
higher than pianos of other makes. 
difference in cost merely reflects the superior 


possible the incomparable tone, resonant and 
sweet, and the perfect workmanship that 
makes every Steinway a lifetime possession. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, illustrated literature, 
with the name of the Steinway dealer nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, 


This 


The price makes 


New York 











LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY. 
St. Louis, Mo., November 24, 1914. 
A dividend of One and Three-quarters Per Cent. 
(1%%) has been declared upon the Preferred 
Stock of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, pay- 
able January 2, 1915, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business, December 15, 1914. 
Checks will be mailed. 
T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 


THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION 
43 Exchange Place, New York 
MANAGERS 
THE MANILA ELECTRIC RAILROAD AND 
LIGHTING CORPORATION 
The Board of Directors of THE MANILA 
ELMCTRIC RAILROAD AND LIGHTING COR- 
PORATION has declared a regularly quarterly di- 
vidend of ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS PER 
CENT. (1%%) on the Capital Stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable Thursday, December 31, 1914, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on Friday, December 18, 1914. 
T. W. MOFFAT, Secretary 








AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, December 3, 1914. 
PREFERRED ar. | aeeen 
DIVIDEND NO. 63. 

A dividend of one and three- annie rs per cent. 
(1%%) on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
has this day been declared, payable Friday, Janu- 
ary 1, 1915, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business Friday, December 11, 1914. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 


Company of New York. 
WM. M. HAGER, S. S. DELANO, 
Secretary Treasurer 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, December 3, 1914. 
COMMON OAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 49. 

A dividend of one- ee per cent. (44%) on the 
Common Stock of this Company has this day 
been declared, payable Friday, January 1, 1915, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
Friday, December 11, 1914. 

Checks —_ be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 


Company of New York. 
WM. M. HAGER, S. S. DELANO, 
Treasurer 


Secretary 
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THE BEST GIFT 


is the one that gives the Greatest Serv- 
ice—and lasts the longest. So send 
your friend a year’s subscription to 


THE FORWARD LOOKING 
MAGAZINE 














THE INDEPENDENT’S Christmas Card is’ printed in two colors on Deckle 
Edge Parchment Antique. This illustration is three-quarters 
of the actual size. 


CHRISTMAS is nearly here. Your days for holiday 

shopping are numbered. Besides, you will find it diffi- 
cult to buy for so small a sum a gift which fifty-two times 
during the year will bring so much of interest, information, 
vitality and good cheer. 


@_ Send us the names and addresses of the friends you wish 
to remember. Use your War Time Coupons in remit- 
ting. We will see that each friend receives our handsome 
Christmas Card, with your mame inscribed, not later than 
Christmas morning. To each name we will also send a 
complimentary copy of our Special Christmas Number. 
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PEBBLES 


The ostrich has become a rival of the 
turkey as the bird of Thanksgiving. Heaven 
help him who gets the neck !—Puck. . 


Mother—Now, Freddie, if you’re dis- _ 
agreeable to Cousin Ethel she won’t come 
and play with you again. 

Freddie—Is that a promise ?—Life. 


Willis—Where have you been? 

Gillis—In the hospital, getting censored. 

Willis—Censored? 

Gillis—Yes. I had several important 
parts cut out.—Puck. 


“That horn doesn’t blow, sir,” said the 
friendly salesman. 

“Wrap it up,” said Uncle Tobias, think- 
ing of his sweet little nephew. “That’s the 
kind of a horn I want.”—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


An apostrophe to the value of the hen 
is attributed by an exchange to a philo- 
sophical colored man. He said: “Chickens, 
suh, is the usefulest animal they is. You 
c’n eat ’em ’fo‘ they’s bo’n, an’ aftah they’s 
daid!”—The Outlook. 


Maud—What was in that last package 
you opened? 

Beatrix—My Christmas present from 
Aunt Janie. 

Maud—What is it? 

Beatrix (glancing at gift-bag)—She has 
neglected to say.—Life. 


AN AWFUL THREAT 
Parson Johnson—De contribution dis 
morning will be fo’ de purpose ob making 
up de deficit in your pastor’s salary! De 
choir will now sing, and will continue to 
sing, until de full amount am collected !— 
Puck. 


“What is the shape of the earth?” asked 
the teacher. 

“Round.” 

“How do you know it’s round?” 

“All right, it’s square, then; I don’t 
want to start any argument.”—Columbia 
Jester. 


Hostess (at party)—Does your mother 
allow you to have two pieces of pie when 
you are at home, Willie? 

Willie (who has asked for a second 
piece)—No, ma’am. 

“Well, do you think she’d like you to 
have two pieces here?” 

“Oh,” confidently, “she wouldn’t care. 
This isn’t her pie.”—Louisville Times. 


A former president of the National Civic 
Federation relates an incident of a certain 
Max Jacobs who had taken out an insur- 
ance licy on a building which he had 
recently purchased. Four hours later a fire 
broke out which consumed the entire block. 
The company could find no legal ground 
upon which to refuse payment, altho they 
were firmly convinced as to the question- 
able origin of the fire. Later, in sending 
the check, however, the following com- 
ment was included in the letter: 

“We note your policy was issued at noon 
on Friday and the fire did not occur until 
four o'clock of the same day. Why this 
delay ?’—Harper’s Magazine. 


WHAT CONGRESS HAS DONE 
(From Any Respectable Republican News- 
paper) 

Praise God,- this is a country not easily 
ruined, or else the last Democratic Con- 
gress, recently adjourned, would have done 
it. Among the countless calamities which 
have occurred under this administration 
we have only space to note the following: 

The worst war in history. 

Closing of the Stock Exchange—the na- 
tion’s financial bulwark. 

Spots on the sun, causing some extreme- 
ly annoying weather. 

The war in Colorado. 

Disgraceful peace with Mexico. 

Uninteresting magazines. 

Decline and fall of the Giants.—Life. 
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The second article by Mr. Purinton, 
entitled “Work and Efficiency,” will 
appear in The Independent of next 
week. The present issue contains Mr. 
Purinton’s first Question Box, in which 
a few of the letters resulting from the 
Efficiency Number of November 30 are 
answered. 








Professor Robert DeC. Ward, of Har- 
vard University, says of The Indepen- 
dent in a recent letter: “I like the Inde- 
pendent, better than any other weekly 
magazine or periodical, because: It is 
not overloaded, but discusses the sub- 
jects which are included in each issue, 
clearly, briefly, and logically. It has the 
shortest and best summary of the War 
News which I see anywhere. It is print- 
ed in clear type, on good paper, and the 
illustrations are better than those in 
most magazines. It is all I can really 
take the time to read, and it gives me 
the feeling that I am keeping up with 
the times at a minimum expenditure of 
my few available spare moments.” 








The first instalment of the Hon. 
John Bassett Moore’s article on “The 
Past and Present Relations of the 
United States to the American Repub- 
lics” will appear in next week’s Inde- 
pendent. Mr Moore has been attached 
to the State Department under three 
Administrations, has traveled widely in 
the South American Republics, and 
consequently he brings to his subject 
an authority practical and comprehen- 


sive. This instalment gives a lucid in- 
terpretation of the movements which 
led to the adoption of the republican 
form of government by our Southern 
neighbors, and of the friendship—often 
interrupted but gradually growing 
stronger—between them and our own 
country. The second instalment, which 
will appear in the issue of January 4, 
will correct several misconceptions 
which now hinder mutual understand- 
ing and will consider the present sig- 
nificance of the Monroe Doctrine. 








It is to be hoped that Mr. William 
V. Dennis of Moorestown, New Jersey, 
will forgive us for quoting, without his 
specific permission, but with grateful 
appreciation, the pleasant compliment 
which accompanied the renewal of his 
subscription last week. He says: “Per- 
mit me to add that I have never seen 
an issue of any magazine more vitally 
interesting or more genuinely valuable 
than your issue of November 30, with 
its efficiency articles. Your readers 
stand much in your debt for that issue 
alone.” 








Irvin S. Cobb, of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, has written a story on the 
conditions in Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, Holland and England, which is 
being used by the American Red Cross 
to bring home to Americans the urgent 
need for relief in the countries affected 
by the Great War. Here are a few ex- 
cerpts: “In Belgium I saw this: home- 
less men, women and children by thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands. I 
saw them tramping aimlessly along 
wind-swept, rain-washed roads, fleeing 
from burning and devastated villages. 
I saw them living like the beasts of the 
field upon such things as the beasts of 
the field would reject. In France I saw 
a pastoral land overrun by soldiers and 
racked by war until it seemed the very 
earth would cry out for mercy. I saw 
districts noted for their fecundity on the 
raw edge of famine, and a people prov- 
erbial for their light-heartedness who 
had forgotten how to smile. In Ger- 
many I saw innumerable men, maimed 
and mutilated in every conceivable 
fashion. I saw people of all classes un- 
dergoing privations and enduring hard- 
ships in order that the forces at the 
front might have food and supplies. I 
saw thousands of women wearing wid- 
ow’s weeds, and thousands of children 
who had been orphaned. In Holland I 
saw the people of an already crowded 
country wrestling valorously with the 
problem of striving to feed and house 
and care for the enormous numbers of 
penniless refugees who had come out of 
Belgium. In England I saw still more 
thousands of these refugees, bewildered, 
broken by misfortune.” With winter 
now upon them, the situation is ten- 
fold more acute. The Independent has 
been authorized by the American Red 
Cross to accept contributions on behalf 
of the Relief Fund, and each donation 
of two dollars or more entitles the giver 
to membership in the Red Cross for 
the current year, and to receive a Red 
Cross Button—a symbol of participa- 
tion in a great work of mercy. 
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_ FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


= OF SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Annual Statement January 1, 1914 
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ASSETS 
Cy oe Deel ts Binns cad Tes BOI, oo xo be tickn veh soe pencsisenvet deiva $826,371.56 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection..................2-00085 1,091,056.80 
PF OE EE Pi APU PR oe 2) Sp EE A eT Oe 61,012.52 
I 0 i eee esd OA weed aeeee bend ae seueeanees 300,000.00 
ee eS COE OD oo dao nes awen bese aedel<ckanscdyenc eu sean 1,994,970.00 
EP OL isis eb cedektsadeaws oxtgasdebabes 64st kundeeabebuels ‘ 1,865,772.00 
= ie his ca Pak nr ekd doe ER Oh SER RRESERE AAD etree ee bebeEes 2,781 ,650.00 
= TE ns iin calc ee beh edd aMae we TE ODN bbe ew ES eRe Aes 1,213,330.00 
z a SE OT TE ee eee Pee Ee Te Cr ee 250,290.00 
= ee, Cy NE DOC TOGMES. occcvcne sgcdvocccbecovevervierregeass 427,930.00 
= EE ad we Suk whnks shu adeed catee dds pense %ssels aween veh en 131,520.00 
: TOTAL ASSETS - - - = «= + + = += +» $10,943,902.88 
LIABILITIES , 
: CAPITAL STOCK - - ae - - - - - - - $2,500,000.00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance - - - - - - - - . 5,286,834.80 


Reserve for all unpaid Losses’ - - - : - - - - - 483,024.63 
Reserve for all other Liabilities . - : - : - - : - 342,669.59 

TOTAL LIABILITIES . - : i - . $8,612,529.02 
NET SURPLUS - ° . - - : : ° *2,331,373.86 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS a. : - - 


- - + 4,831,373.86 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION - - - - - = 58,525,255.78 


*$500,000.00 transferred from Surplus to Capital account by stock dividend declared in July, 1913. 
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Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Manager JOHN. C. DORNIN, Assistant Manager 





Agent Metropolitan District 
CHAS. G. SMITH, German-American Insurance Co. 





Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada 
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